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PREFACE 



It is now ^uI^c liiuc miuc llic National Council of Adult Education 
rcccixcd an cnijuin from the Xcu Zealand Maori Couiuil tonccrning adnlt 
eduv.aion fur the Nfaori pcuple. The cni[uii"v coucerned the policies of New 
Zealand uul\ en>iiie:> \vilh rcg.ird to ^[aori adult eilncation, and \uiced a 
vonccrn tlua Maoris arc no lunt;tr rcicivin,^ adult education services to the 
extent they did in the years from 1949 to the early I960's. 

The infonnaliun uh!ih the ^[aori Council rcquc>led uas sought from 
llie uni\er>itic5 and paxMci on. However, the X,itiuual (iouncil was not satis- 
fied that it^ rc.>|>on^lbililics ended .it that point. It believed that a general 
review of the situation uas u.irranlcd, and atcordingly in 1970 set up a 
Working Pariy to undertake the task. 

The Working Pari\\s Report has now been proenled to the National 
Council. Its in.portance is manifest ,uul it will be the subject of detailed 
couMdcration b\ the Council, hs public aliun in the nicantinie will, wc hope, 
stimulate wide interest. 

It appears at a critical lime for adult education in New Zealand. There 
is an iiarcaMUg awaicncNS of the imporlantc of a wide range of educational 
opporlunit}, in a r.ipidlj-uh.ini^in,^ woild, for people \vha)e main occupational 
role is nu longer that of a Icarnc i, and of the bc.iring that contimiing education 
has on the C|ualiiy and adaptability c^f our society. 

During the past ten \ear.s there have been considerable changes in 
vocational education fui acluh.s and in the work tjf uni\er.sit\ extension chpart- 
menis. Other agiMn ics ha\e nut changed to the same degree, and there is 
some truth in the chais^e that f.icilitles for ^onle groups, especial!) those outside 
urban areas, ha\e attuall) narrowed. Asa bod\ charged b\ statute with making 
recommendation^ fur poliL\ and co-(jrdtnaic.d development in adult eduialiou, 
the National Council believed lh.it M*iori adult education might be cspcciall) 
afTected. 

The Working Pailv's Report therefore is not crd\ of \alue in itself, but 
also provides evideULC which ma) appl) to possible developments in other 
fields of eoiuinulni; education. It.** recuniKicndations are addressed to a wide 
range of organi^Miliuns, and manv of them link closcl) with suggestions which 
are being put forward in various cjuartcrs for national policies and UKichine!-) 
tc inipienieul ilum over the whole area of continuing education. The National 
Councu will consider the Report's reconunendalious and take what steps it can 
to ensure that thobc vvhich it accepts .ts having piiorit) *ue put into piaciice. 
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The Couuiil Is awaic wf ilic tiiui am! clTiHi which wcul iiilo tU^ prcpara- 
lion uf this Rcpoil from Wuikin^ Parl\ members who were als) heaviU 
connultted to their main atiupaliuu^ and lu other wurk on behalf of tiic Maori 
romniunilN, We arc grateful to ihei.i, ami to their cmp!o\ers fcr their imder- 
Mauding. To the ClhairniaiK Mr te Ilau, the Clountil is especialK indebted. 

\Vc record with deep rei^ret the death of Mr R. L. BradK, who was the 
first Secretar\ of the Working Pait\. His experience and wi>dom had been 
invahi*dilc in the earlier meetings. A .spei lal tribute shonld also be paid to the 
work done b\ Mi:s L. CI. Cty^k, \\ho retired from the Councils stafT shortly 
befurc the complclion uf the Report, but had identified herself with the task 
and had burne nim^h of the burden, e>pcviall\ during the difficult period after 
Mr Bradly s death. 

It is the National Ciouniil\s hope that the Repjrt will lead to planned 
and elTectlvc dt\elupment. \Vc look furward to further co-operation with those 
organisations and institutions which are afTected by it. 

On behalf of the Council, 

\L.'\N DANKS, Chairman. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

To investigate Maori adult education and to report to the National 
Coun '.il of Adult Education on 

(a) The extent to uhich there is an unsatisfied demand among Maori 
people for an extension of present forms of provision of adult educa- 
tion or for forms which are not yet available; 

(b) The cfTcctivencss so far as ^L»ori people arc concerned of the present 
structure of provision in rural areas, towns and main centres; 

(c) Any changes or new ventures which may be desirable. 
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CHAIRMAN'S KORKWORD 



Our Workiiii^ Pariv u, is set up in 1970 at ihc iii\ilaliun of the National 
(louikii of Ailult Kdutalion, anti \v»ls tliari;al with ihc iVopoUNlljilitN of 
eiu|uiniig into the whole of ^[aori aihilt cJiualion scnitCb ami aUhilics, 
rcporliu*^ its fiiKling.> and rc< uiiiniciulallun^ lo ihc Cuaiitil. The National 
Cloiuicil made rmaiue a\aihiMc ftir the W'oiking Paii\ uj meet, ami the si/.e 
of the Wuikini; l\irt\ ua.s rotii^tcd in the iiUcrc.^tN iif cfruiriuy and cumonn. 

Ediuatiiitial aiithoritio, Maori in.slitiitiuns, ihuiih organl.salii)ii.s, go\em- 
mcnt dcpartiueiitN, unl\ri-sit\ pci^omicl ami others were a.skcd lo pro\ide 
evidence and whcic pox^ible tu attend Working Part\ .^esbions. It is therefore a 
matter for piidc re^i^rd that all ^^auIi ,scctiti^^ of our tonummit\ showed 
their interest 1a prmidlng evidtn^c on adult tdutation and other related facets 
of Maori education. 

In initialK wl.shing it sukcks, the Secretary of the National Coimcil of 
Adult Fahuation desvrlhed oui Working Part\, in as tenus of reference and 
its protcdiire^. .i.^ a new and impi'jtant step for the National Council and one 
which, if it aihie\ed tti> skoals, luuki become a precedent. Our Report, in m) 
view, fulfils the ain'S envisaged. 

To make easier the task of the Wurkir.g Part\, cunmiittees were organised 
to co\cr the northern and southern parts of the country. These met between the 
main Working Part\ .sessions. The first full meeting took pLue on the 9th/ 10th 
April 1970, and the final meeting on the 2nd November 1971. 

The Working Party records uith rc:;rct and sympathy th.e death of its fiist 
Secretary, Mr R. Bradly. His undei'standing and experience in iXf.iori education 
was sorely missed in later meetings. Ihwrc c ie hoa Id o matua hci Ic Po. 

Mr Bradly's death occurred during the absence o\erseas of Mr James, and 
until his return the burden of the work was iheei fully taken up by Mrs Cook, 
the National Council's A.vsistant Secretan. The Woiking Party thanks her for 
her uniuing efTorts on our behalf and wiMics her a happy retirement. 

The Woiking Party is grateful fur the support and interest of the National 
Council of Adult Edutation and in particular its Sccietary, ?>fi David James, 
4uul thanks tho.c urirani.>atiijns .uul government departments which ga\c us so 
much of their time and efToit. My personal thanks to all members of the 
Working Party for their co-opcrtition Tcna koulou kaloa nu nga dwahina, 

M. to H.AU, C!hairman. 
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TRADrriONAL MAORI ADULT EDUCATION 

It seems thai in prc-F.urupcan limes the ^[aon people Je\ eloped a acII- 
Integraleil .uul nwd\ to-uidin.iial system c*f adult eduuilion aclcijuatefor their 
needs and purpu^Cb in a humc>i;t.ncous society. The\ had vspccial institutions 
for teaehing and learning, such as: 

Te IV hare Pora, a house for \\ea\int^ and plaitiiig. Here the techniques 
of processing, d\eing, manufacturing, eti. of textile crafts were taught. 

7V Uliaii Kohan^Uy the ''nast" house of miduifer\, the maternit\ home. 

Te IV hate Tuffcre, the house of amusement and entertainment. 

Te IV hare Kma, the house for instruitiun of general knowledge, probabl) 
the equivalent of modern schools, but not specifically for children. 

Te IVhare Maire, Te IVhare IVananga;^ eldei-s of the Wanganui and Tuhoe 
Maoris, who visited \'ictoria Uni\ersit) separatcK, refericd to it a.s the 
Maori ivharc maire of olden times. To them, the ivhaie maire was a 
superior institution to the iiluue wananga. Some Maoris think that the 
It hare maire ^^as the section of the iihaie wananga de\otcd specifically to 
the esoteric. Others again sa\ that the zthate maite was exclusively for 
the teaching of magic, including black magic or sorcery. 

Te IVhare Takiura, according to one Tidioo in.^'ormantj was the highest of 
all the Maori educational establishments cf old. As in Pakeha societ) these 
were rare. They were the \[.Lori countcip.ut of modern post-graduate 
institutions. Their academic aura was due in gicat niea.suie to the fact 
that the) were communes of the priesd) scholars who taught at the 
higher houses of learning. Such scholars were highl) revered because in 
a pre-literate suciet) the> were the substitutes fur written archives, docu- 
ments and books. 

It should be noted that the ivharc (houses j where the) taught were not 
nccessaril) difi'crcnt buildings, hut were symbulk of dideicnt dcpaitments 
within one or two buildings (as in modern educational institutions). 

1 A more detailed account of the whore wananga is contained in Appendix G. 
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The highci funiib of knowledge were ab were the prieMly scholars 

♦IS repobiloiics and ihc huii^eb of ktirning dcpubllorics of that kno\\ lodge. 
According to one Maori iradiliun, the God Tane was escorted l>\ the white 
heron throtigh the heavens and through the purifung watcib-uf-Rongo to the 
telcbtial p*dace Matangireia, in the twelfth and uppermost heaven, where he 
entered the treasure house Rtingiatea, tind ohttiiiicd for man the three baskets 
of knowledge bearing the names: 

( 1 ) Te kclc uruuru malua or Ic kele tiuiuri. 

(2) Te kete uruuru rangi or te kele tualea. 

(3) Te kele uruutu lau or te kele aronui. 

These symbolise the curricula, as follows: 

(1 ) Peace, goodness, love, humanity, i.e. philosophy, theology. 

(2) Pra\ers, incantations and ritual, i.e. literature, pscholog\, histor), 
traditions. 

(3) War, agriculture, w-ood-w'ork, stone-work, i.e. technology. 

It is obvious that the higher forms of knowledge, having divine origins, 
were higliK Cbtecmcd, jcalouslv guarded and conserved, and rellgiousl) dis- 
seminated to the select fe\\ among the high-born who rituall) pabbcd through 
the searching cntrv tests of the time, whatever the\ were. Apparently the 
abilltv to mcmoii>e wab accepted as a biire indiiation of high intelligence and 
intellectual capacity. 

I'lie Working Pait) was told of an aged sage who, after he malriudated 
from the Wanganui Collegiate School Miortl) before the turn of the century, 
was admitted in the last intake of btudents to the last of the wlimc wananaa 
of tlie Wanganui area. His tcbtimonv wab that it was easier to pasb througli the 
Pakeha institution, a fiftv per cent pass in any subject being adequate to 
ensure success. In the Maori one anv thing less than ninety per cent spelled 
disaster for the stndent. 

Of considerable interest is his other comment thut at the Wanganui 
Collegiate School there w.is everv encouragement foi the cultivation of 
individual thought, individual expiCbsion, individual inquir), and individual 
problem-solving. In the Maori institution the cmphaSo w^ts on the cultivation 
of memory, on committing facts to meuiory and regurgitating them word- 
perfect. "Ours wa,s not to reason vvhy, ours was to memorise and memorise 
and memorise, and hope that some lapsus linguae would not bring the deadly 
curses of Maori gods upon our head.s". The emphasis wa.s on conserving and 
transmitting knowledge not so much on the quest for nev\ knowledge. The 
system was neither democratic nor research-oriented. 
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Adult cdiuaiioti fur ilic rank and file w.ib Kiigcl) the icbpuiibibilii) of the 
public spCtikcio aud urtilurb who lu\cd lo poui uiil ihcir kiw\ ledge on the 
marae and in ihe nieeling-huuj>c» a feature of Mauri life from linieb past lo the 
present. ProbabK because the Maori htid no wrlilen language, he dc\ eloped 
public speaking aud cialon lo UMlth ihe bcbt tUn where in ihe world. In his 
uwii cullural selling ihe Maori was nol onl\ a superb lalker and an asluie 
debaier, skilled in ihc iuicr-pla\ of ideas, fonuidabic in \erbal ihrusl and pair\, 
but an amazingly keen lisiener as well. 

B\ consianlK lisiening lo leading oralors and sdiolars, ihe rank and file 
deliberaieh if slowK accunuilaled a fund of knowledge on dixei'se lopics 
rele\anl lo Maori so^iut) and cullurc. In lime ihe lislencrs became ihe lalkers, 
ihe dcbalei's, ilie public speakers and iransnuilei:s of that knowledge. Those 
who excelled earned mana and slat us which increased wllh age, making ihem 
ihe least e.xpendablc of people; and so in Maori sociel), ihe older ihe person 
the more he became an iniegral pan of ihe communiiy. 

The \iriues of ihc oralors were e.Molled, as well the\ mighi in a socieu 
which boasied lhat ''korcro^ is ihe food of chiefs''. Ko7tro, of coun-e, co\ered 
\irtuall\ c\er) subjed under ihe sun, such »i5 ihe niceiies of formal greeiings, 
salulations, \alcdicl'jnes and pancij;\rics, hislor\, iraclilions, folklore, gencalog) 
and so on. E\en loday, ihe oblicjueh recorded scieniific obser\alions clad in 
nnlhological guise and ibe peifonuame of genealogical recilal lhat most 
ha/,ardou.s >ei most irtricale of all inielleciual and scholarh pui^uil.s 
fascinaie scholars of dilierent races. 

The foregoing accouni prompts these reflections: 

(a) T*he Maori of fonuer limes did dc\elop a saiisfactor) system of life- 
long or continuing education, 

(b) The Maori is capable of acquiring and disseminating knowledge, 
provided he sees the need and purpose. 

(c) Certain kinds of adult education could best be carried out on the 
tnarae- for example, orator}, genealogy and some aspects of Maori- 

(d) Adult educalois of another culune do not make nearly enough use 
of natiind Maori groupings {hid) and of traditional meeting places 
(meeting house and marae) for the dissemination of knowledge, 

(e) Maon people have well-established traditions of oratory and public 
speaking, a fact that modern purveyors of knowledge and culture 
cannot afford to ignore. The dull lecturer, whatever his academic 

1 korero — talk. 
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qualificalions, is htartcK llkch lo c\okc am response amongst Maori 
adults. 

J) Because the Maori depended so nuith on oral teaching, he developed 
and perfected sonic excellent teaching techniques. 

(g) The majority of Maoris are people of two worlds, of two cultures, 
and more often than not, of two languages- the\ are the privileged 
New Zealandcrs. Sometimes thc\ are incomparable as teachers, espec- 
ially when the) can draw on parallels, dilTerences and .similarities 
between Maori and Pakcha \alues, attitudes, customs and rituals. 

This cultural dualism makes it important, indeed impcrati\e, to include 
some Maori-oriented subjects of stud) in the curriculum for Maori adults, 
whether in the humanities .md the social sciences or merel) for leisure-time 
activities, for instance: 

Maori language of the hui and marae; 

Maori op?a literature; 

Local liistor)', tribal histor)', traditions, genealogy; 

Arts and crafts, Maori eticiuette, protocol and customs; 

Afaori and PoKncsian m)ths and legends, which when treated in a 

scientific way can be as fascinating for Pakeha as for Maori. 
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LATER DEVl'LOPMKNTS IN INFORMAL 
MAORI ADULT EDUCATION 

A wide range of adult cducauou activities is being carried out by 
inJl\ idiuils, orgcUiIbauuiLs *vnd IniMuess ebtcdjlij>liinents witliuut their e\cr using 
the temi '*adult education". Tcstixals, retreats, training on the job, etc. are 
the preferred terms. The M.1..V. (Mutual Inipro\enient Association) of tlie 
Church of Latter Da\ Saints is an extcllent fonn of education. Adherents 
of this church are encouraged to invoke theniscKcs in choral singing, play- 
rcading and acting, physical education and organised sport. There is nuich 
cniplKisis on LuniK education, on the priniac) of family cohesion and sanctit), 
and on coniuiunit) cohesion within the Church. Life and li\ing arc made a 
little more meaningful and worthwhile for members of the faith. 

The Jlui-araufia (Easter Festival) of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Ilni-topu cUkI Ilui-aroha of the Anglicans, die retreats of the Presbyterians 
and Methodists and Ring.itu, die IIux-Rangaiahi (Youth Festival) of the 
Ratana are, while spasmodic, spectacular forms of church-inspired aduit 
education made meaningful within the context of church and Maorilanga. 
Church respect for the intrinsic values of Maoritanga is one reason why 
hundreds of Maori people, old and >oung, travel long distances to plunge 
themselves into such gatherings. The mam v\eeks of preparatory training for 
competitions in rtuirac oratun, Maori cultural fonni: and chonil singing are all 
wortliwliilc adult education work. 



MAORI CLUDS 

The phenomenal growth cf large ^laori Youth and Culture Clubs, 
pui*suing mcningful and v\ell-defincd cultural objectives in an urban area, 
is worthy of the notice of adult education agencies. Mostly tlicse clubs are 
inter- tribal and inter-dcnominatlonal in their compobitiun. They meet regularly 
for meetings, for tunusement of one kind and another, and for activities such 
as group singing, poi dances, action songs and so on* 
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On occasions ihc) displa) their l»ilcnls at concerts and at welcomes to 
celebrities ami uu other utc.i^lunb thej meet for inter-chib functions. At timas 
the> ua\el lung distances to \arIous Maori functions to help, inter alia, with 
entertainment and fund raising. Thcbe tlu!)S gcneralK compete with one 
another, notahK at the annual Wellington rc*sti\al of .\rts. This de\elopment 
in Wellington has spread to Christchurch, Dunedin and other centres. A 
natural development is the holding of a National Maori and Pol)nesian Festixal 
of Arts in Rotorua in March, 1972, and, it is hoped, annuall) thereafter. 

These clubs arc satisfying felt needs, satisfying a deep-rooted marae 
luinger, comnumitv hunger, a hunger for Maoritanga and a hunger for things 
Maori that Iwc .slipped out or are slipping out of their li\cs. These hungers 
spring, as all hungers must, from unsatisfied demands. Ironically, in the search 
fur Afaoritani^a these clubs or a^sociatiuns arc developing a somewhat difTcrent, 
an emerging Maurilunga, The \italit) and enthusiasm within these groups 
have to be seen to be believed. 

With these people the adult educator h»is to be adept in meeting their 
needs »is the\ express them from time to time. The usual fonnal class method 
operated at an unfamiliar level of abstraction would be entirely remote and 
artificial to them. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MAORI ADULT EDUCAllON 
(WITH SPECLAL REFERENCE TO AUCKLAND) 

A good deal of progress was made in adult education in the immediate 
post-war \ears. In 1945 a Maori Ad\isor\ Sub-Committee w.xs set up in the 
Auckland district. This committee, in conjunction with the Native Department, 
as the Department of Maori and Island Affairs was then known, made 
recommendations to the Couii.il of Adult Education, University of Auckland, 
which led to adult classes being st..rted at the manpower camp in Avondale. 
Maoris were not drafted for war scr\icc and those who did not \olunteer were 
directed under the manpower scheme into essential industries in urban centres. 
The concentation of Maoris from all parts of New Zealand in the manpower 
camps thus provided an accessible clientele for the first formal adult education 
classes for Maoris in Auckland. 

By this time, Maori tribal committees were being set up in Auckland 
under the Maori Social and Economic Advancement Act 1945. Liaison with 
the tribal committec*s led to the identification of Maori educational needs. 
The desire of the people was to have classes in Maori arts, crafts and folk- 
lore. 

By 1946 the increase in the flow of urlan immigrants from remote rural 
Maori settlements was beginning to manifest itself in undesirable forms. Maori 
delinquents brought before the courts increased in number as a consequence 
of loss of control b\ elders and because of social and geographic dislocation. 
In order to combat this delinquency the Council of Adult Education came 
to the conclusion that special techniques and undeistanding were needed. 
The Council felt that much of Maori delinquency could be overcome by 
expanding work among Maoris with the aim of restoring pride of race in the 
cultural achievement of the Maori. Above all it was felt that Maori tutors were 
desirable. 

It took three years to convince the University authorities of the need to 
appoint a Maori tutor. The first appointee, the late Dr Maharaia Winiata, 
was appointed ou a tcmporarv basis a.s tutor-organiser for Maori adult educa- 
tion in 1949. 



Classes 1 cgan on an cxploraion basis in July 1949, to discover what 
the Maori pt.»p!t wanted from adult education. There uas a need to find out 
to what extent the standard Pakeha sthenics, tuui-bcs and methods applied 
in the Maori field. 

Visits were made to Waikato and I'auranga to arrange meetings for the 
experiment. The first approach \vai> made through rctugnibcd tribal leaders 
and Maori organisations, follow Ing pallcrub laid down b\ tradition and custom. 
The outcome of these visits w.is the selling up of Maori adult education 
committees in dilTerent lotaiitici>. In bome plates special tonunittees were set 
up, while in others tribal and marac connnittcco handled adult education. 
From these developments it became clear that Maori adult education wms to 
be a Maori institution. This w.ts an overt recognition of the bi-cnlturalism of 
the Maori which owed much to the drive of Dr Winiata. 

Classes were arranged at Maiakana Island, Te Puna, Jndea, Bethlehem, 
Tnakau, Waitao, Rakaumanga, Xgaruawahia, Franktoii and Ruknmoana. 
Two main courses were provided; in Maori histon and culture and in 
modern Maori problems. Selection of coui^e^ was b»iscd on cla.ss choice or the 
known needs and interesl^ of a p..nicular district. ILxperience showed thai the 
most succC-^ful laethoj.s were thoisc In which a local expert wms gi\en a leading 
part, audlo-vi^nal aids were used and the whole cKiss was actively involved. 
Total enrolment was 314 and average attendance was 68.1 per cent. Tluis 
Maori adult education showed not onl) the pattern it w»is hkel) to develop 
but also revealed the need for a nuich more extensive service. The initial 
success of ilie work of Dr Winiata w.is recognised b> confirmation of his 
appointment as tutor for Maori adult education in 1950. 

Dr Winiatas bi-culiuralism and emphasis on Maoritanga meant his com- 
plete involvement in Maori aflairs in his area. The big event of 1950 in the 
Maori world was the sextenarv criebrations of the coming of the canoes, held 
at Ngaruawahia, .\s weli as being involved in the planning of the celebrations 
with his local adult education conmiiltee, Dr Winiata wrote a memorial 
booklet for the sexiennial, and had his adult education class at Ngaruawahia 
carve the trophies for the cultural and sporting competitions. Over 12,000 
people attended the celebrations. 

The involvement cf the imiversitv through the efforts of Dr Winiata in 
such a large community undertaking \*as good public rela ions. The Maori 
people, through the work of Dr Winiata, came to accept the whare wananga 
(Univer.sil) ) as an institution \**is prepared to place Maori knowledge 

in a respected place alongside Pakeha learning. 
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Work Wiis extended by providing discussions on health at four places. 
These were attended b> a total of 560. Because of the pressure of work and 
the demand from the people the tutor held eight week-end schools as well 
at Tauriinga, Te Puke, Ngaruawahia and Auckland. Total attendance at 
the schools was 632. 

By 1951 the Maori people were bringing other matters forward for 
study and clarification in their adult education classes. Of particular interest 
was the effect of legislation on Maori LukL, application of modern agricultural 
techniques and the cooperative development of existing resources under local 
leadership. There wab also a re\i\al of interest in carving and ianiko work 
dissociated with the renovation and building of meeting houses. 

The increased demands on tl:e tutor brought recognition of the need to 
appoint extra staff for Maori adult education. Mr. M. te Hau w»ii> appointed 
<is temporary- tutor in 1952 to service the North Auckland area, but the 
effective strength of the staff for Maori adult education remained at one 
while Dr Winiata was in Edinburgh studying for his doctorate. 

Before Dr Winiata left the country* he initiated a community project in 
Judea to upgrade the rnarac facilities* Mr. te Hau continued the work with 
the community in Dr Winiata's absence. The project with its carved meeting 
house and decorative lukntuku panels was completed in 1954, and stands as 
a memorial to the efforts of Dr Winiata and as a tribute to successful involve- 
ment of the University in the affairs of a connnunity. The Maori tutoi-s had 
intuitively capitalised on the Maori feeling that the meeting house strengthens 
the sense of comnnmit) and that its decoration is the visible symbol of the 
kinship group. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency in Ngaruawahia was met in 1955 
by the strengthening of the yyiarae committees and the formation of eight >outh 
clubs in the South Auckland area. 

Although Maori adult education appeared to be making good progress 
in fostering Maori community interests and in relating the University to the 
Maori, one senses in the Pakeha point of view of the time a lack of complete 
satisfaction with what was being done and a desire to convert Maori adult 
education into something that it was not. For example, the 1956 report of 
the Auckland University District for Adult Education appraised the position 
thus: 

For the first year of the seven years in which a programme of Maori 
adult education was attempted, a strenuous attempt Wius made to fit 
this into the tutorial class pattern. For various reasons this proved 
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impractical and for the iicM m\ )cars tlic paltcrn has been both experi- 
lueiital and dependent upon the perMbtcui m|uebi for icaclilng in tradi- 
tional arts and crafts. It i^ now felt that the period of experimentation 
is drawing to a clobC and plans arc being made to settle upon a recognised 
s\llabus of classes and the cla.v, forins in which this instiuction will be 
given .... I'lie time has now conic for the class of serious students. 

Alihoudi the dixenrenic uf interest between the Maori comnumit\ and the 
Uni\ersit\ was thiu explicit} stated, the Mauii tutors conthiued to dcNclop 
their ixAo in terms of the needs of the community as (hey saw tlieni. 

The tutor for Northland started a programme on \outh leadership 
in Wharigarci. A ..Iinilai piogranmie under ihc title "Coninumit) Develop- 
ment" Was also established in the South Auckland area. The tutors also 
look aiv actl\c part in helping to form local comniittecs re.sponMble for lov.d 
government. Sixteen such committees w ere set up. 

Another .significant development of this period wa^ the Cilablishment of 
the Acadenu of Maori .\rts and Crafts at the Maori Connnunit) Centre in 
.\uck!and. The nu.ster carver Mr H. Toka was engaged as tutor for the 
Academy, whose priniar) function Was to prodiicc the carving and tukutiiku 
decorations for the proposed miuae in Auckland. 

By 1957 a wider range of subject matter was provided, using week-end 
schools, tutorial classes and hul to give lectures hi mjcIi subjects a.s aiitliio- 
pologv, race relations, iincstment societiei>, politics, local historv, conniiittee 
proccduic, local administration, religion and conteniporarv Maori .societv. 
The classes un tununittce proceduie vveie of special importance in Northland 
in scllhig up tribal comniitiecs and executives. In this work the tutor plaved 
MX important role as mediator hi helping the people to interpret the Maori 
Social and Economic Advancement Act and put it into practice. 

As a result of this experience in the field, the Maori tutors saw three 
iispects to their role as mediators between the majority culture of the Pakelia 
and the minoritv culture of the Maori. Their first aim was to meet the needs 
of tlie niiiiorit) culture b> providing instruction and experience in all aspects 
of Alaori culture. The second aim was to assist the ^^aori people, particularl) 
the urban migrants, to adjust to the industrial econoni) of tlie niajorit) culture. 
Inversely, the third aim was to promote a better understanding among Pakehas 
of the conteniporai-) Maori and his probleiib, his aspiialions and his wa\ of 
life. 
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TIIK YOUNG MAORI I.KADlvRSHU* CONFEUENCKS 

Although the praclitc uf pruinoling Maori leadership conferences as an 
ackilt education atti\ity at Auikland Uni\ersit) uas instigated by Professor 
H. Belshaw and Sir Apirana Xgata in 1039, the next conference was not 
held until 1959. The tuo Maori tutors, Dr Winiata and Mr. te Hau, who 
were >uung men at the firbt tunfcrcnce, pla\cd a leading role in organising 
the 1959 conference. 

Like the fir^t tonfcicncc, the 1959 one h.ad as its hasit theme economic 
conditions related to land use and development. Elders, for whom land was 
and still is an impurtaiit question, were ucll represented at the 1959 con- 
ference. The niethud of Ubing 'round tables'' to promote discussion proved 
to be higliK suiicssful. Anothei point of impoitantc was the provision of 
separate round tables for eldei^ .md >oung leaders. The >oung people who 
would ha\c otherwibC remained silent in the presence of theii eldei^ contri- 
buted much to the success of the conference. 

Apart from the recommendations arising out of the 1959 conference, 
perhaps its most significant uutLomc uas a request fur regional conferences 
from all parts of the tounln. For the first time the average Maori felt that 
he was l)eing coubultcd to help in decision-making on matters of vital concern 
to him. Regional tonferentcs with personnel drawn from areas approximating 
to the Land Board Districts of Taitokerau, ^Vaikato-^L^niapoto, Wairariki 
and Tairavvhiti were held at Kaitaia, Ngaruawahia, Whakatane and Gisborne 
in 1960. The following vcar Lonferentes were held at Tauranga, Taupo. 
Rotor ua and Wairoa. 

Another important development from the leadership conferences was 
the stimulation of a desire for tontinued educational activity amongst ^Llori 
adults in rural areas, .\ciordinglv, discussion groups were formed in the 
Rotorua — Bav of Plentv area to studv the Hunn Report. A 'Jaupo group 
studied housing, Tauranga euiployment, Whakatane education, Opotiki health 
and Rotorua land. The elders in Rotorua undertook to studv the section 
on crime. 

Although the participation bv Maoii people, the success of the leadership 
conferences and the adei|uate reports of the proceedings ampi) justif) what 
was being done in the field of Maori adult education, the Auckland Adult 
Education Di^triu reports of 1902 and 1966 contain what amounts almost 
to an apologv': 

In general the ^^aori people are still restricting their interest to discussion 
of topics that concern them today as community problems. 
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At the Kihi confcrciitc held *u RiKiiori<i the discussion group began to 
discuss he»ilih problems. This lead lo a study of family planning and 
from that to the physiology of tlie human body .... It would appear 
that the development of such stud) groups might lead to the development 
of a pattern of fonnal adult education. 

The tendenc) to regard what was being done in the field of Maori »idult 
education as falling outside the pale of atadeniia is regrettable. The Unixei^it} 
authorities were in the invidious position of trying to provide bi-caluiral educa- 
tion within a mono-cultural frame of reference. 

Instead of treating Maori adult education »ii> a field to be developed in 
its own appropriate wavs, the Univcrsitv felt obliged to edge it tovvards the 
norms of Pakcha adult education. Moreover, tho^e nornrs were undergoing 
changes. The new pattern of univei-sit) extension which was emerging was 
likely, even vvithin Pakeha society, to appeal more to the educationally 
privileged than to others. Such a pattern would certainl) not meet the needs 
of the Maori people. 

EFFECTS OF THE CHANGE TO UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

The changes referred to stemmed in part from the Report of die Committee 
on New Zealand Universities (the Hughes Parr> Report) of 1959. This recom- 
mended ''increasing the emphasis on tho^e aspects of adult education which are 
intimatel} related to each university's profcissional, scientific and technological 
programmes of study''. 

The setting up of Departments of University Extension as fully-integrated 
departments of the univei-sitics tended fuither to alter the nature of university 
adult education. The work which had previously been supervised by Regional 
Councils of Adult Education, on which many interests outside as well as 
inside the universities were represented, became from 1963 on the sole respon- 
sibility of the univei^ities theniselvcs. The full-Ume extension lecturers were 
incrcisingly r.ie»isured, in their qualifications and the nature of the work they 
did, by the same standards as thuse apphed to lecturci-s in Intcinal departments. 
Sunie rerardcd it as a blessed release from the grind of .short courses and 
long hours of tiavel. Others v\ondered who would now service the sections 
of the community whose needs might be ovei looked under the new arrange- 
ments. 

An attempted answer to this question was the setting up of a ninnber 
of *area adult education committees' in provincial centres. These arose through 
university initiatives, and their exact form varies from one university region 
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to another, as does their spread. They are \olunldr> bodies of interested local 
people, and their aim is to organbe appropriate adult cducdtion prograinnies 
for their areas. While they are not in principle restiictal to the field of 
university extension, the\ have close liaii>on with the extension departments, 
and fnnvard requests and carr\ out local organisation for extension courses. 

For the New Zealand population as a whole, the change to extension 
was probablv not espctiall) inipurtant. The university extension departments 
stopped running \er> short evening courses, did not teach crafts, cuul con- 
siderably reduced their teaching of the fine arts skills, both Jifaori and 
Pakeha. It was expected that the schools' evening classes would take up 
the slack, and to a considerable extent, until thev were restrained in 1967,^ 
they did. New content areas were developed in extension programmes, but 
genera']), with the exceptions ahead) mentioned, not at the expense of those 
which had been typical of earlier programmes. 

Such moderate shifts in general clientele as mav have resulted from these 
chani^es, however, would certainl) not be in the direction of attracting a 
broader cross-section of the New Zealand population. Formall) -organised 
subjcci-ccnlrcd courses of adult education appeal most to those whose )outhful 
experience of formal education has been prolonged, successful and enjo)able. 

In a situation in which almost all children receive secondaiy education, 
adult education of the conventional kind docs not serve the functions it once 
did. Once adult education ofTered to adults whose educational progress had 
been frustrated by poverty a chance to make up lost ground. Under conditions 
of universal secondary education, it now tends to ser\e instead the education- 
ally elite, those who have profited from previous education, have found its 
methods and assumptions acceptable, and have been stimulated to continue 
their education voluntarily. They are a minority, 

I'his is not to be understood as a criticism of formal, subject-centred 
adult education of the universit) extension type. It meets real and important 
needs. They are not however the needs of all sections of the New Zealand 
coninumitv, and particularly not of those whose original experience of com- 
pulsor)' education was short, unsuccessful or unhappy. 

Among these there are more Maoris than Pakehas in proportion to their 
numbers in the population. Currentl) two-fifths of the total number of school- 
leavci-s, but four-fifths of Maori school leavers, end their school careers without 
any qualification, and the proportions of Maori pupils sta)ing at school after 
* The restrictions were removed at the end of 1971. 
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the age of fifttcu, paititiilarl) into the sixth form, are smaller than those 
of Pakeha pupils. 

hi the face of this situation, the passage quoted on page 9, with its 
inipliej criticism of the informal educatiun.il work then in progress, sums up 
a crucial prubleni fur ^faori adult education, a problem that was intensified 
by the change from Regional Councils to Uni^ersit^ Extension DcparUnents 
but had ne\er been entire!) al^^ent. ^^aor; education had often not used the 
6ame methods .u^l approaches as had the rest of the field. Certainly some of 
its work, for instance the teaching of Maori language and histor)', was not 
difTicult to place in terms of Pakeha adult education courses biised on 
universit) discipline^. A good deal, houe\er, was centred on personal and 
cummunit) necd.> lather than disciplines, and its methods in both kinds of 
work were structuicd on M.iori lines. For example, while part-time teachers 
of high abilit\ weic used, among them senior uni\ersit) staff and public 
servants, thc\ woil.cd within Maori settings rather than in lecture rooms. 

By doing thc^e things it placed a pioneering role, and helped people in 
the Maori cojnmunit) to learn about matters of communit) inteiest. Their 
Pakeha counterparts, people of similar occupations and educational attain- 
ments, aic raid) to be found in adult education except occ.isionall) at classes 
of modest standard in practical and craft subjects. To engage a real cross- 
.section of a conmumit) in considering housing, emplo)ment, education, health, 
land use and crime, aniong other things, was no small achievement. 

There is a gi owing movement in adult education throughout the world 
towards infornud piugr.unnies of problem- and people-centred adult education 
to supplement conventional adult progiammes .md to reach a wider range 
of people in the community. Themovenicnt is tentative and hesitant, and many 
mistakes occur, as one would expect in its early stages. 

.Maori adul* education in New Zealand wjis .m early example of the 
new approach. Tho^e \\ho worked in it had univcrsit) (lualifications. They 
also had a deep awareness of die wa\^ in which Maori institutions operate, 
with an cxpeiti^e deri\ed from long apprenticeship and obser\ation in Maori 
societ). The> pro\cd themselves able to work with considerable flexibility and 
cre.Lti\it\, although like other adult educators in New Zealand they lacked 
formal training in adult education or community development. 

E\ciluation techniques in adult education were then iis now under- 
developed, so the success of Maori adult education was measured largely 
by the same crude statistical measures used for formal courses, which were 
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inadequate for their oilginal puipube aiul doubl) bo for the work directed 
to community development and the meeting of social needs. 

In the new circumstances after 1963, Mauri adult education stafT came 
to feel uncertain of their professiuna! role and uf the \aluc placed on it 1)> 
their colleagues and the universities. For acceptance' sake, their woik became 
more formalised and concentrated un their special subjects such as ^^aori 
language, the sociolog) of Maori suciet), Maori culture, Maori arts and crafts, 
history and anthropolog)'. 

PredictabK, the formalibatiun led to a drop in Maori inxohcment in adult 
education. Maori language clas:>es for example over the la^t two )ears in 
Auckland averaged onl) a G per cent enrolment of Maoris. No Maoris were 
enrolled in the usual formal ofTcrings of the Ilxtension Department such 
;is anthropology oi philosoph\. Where ^[aoris do appear in extension classes 
tne> are usualK in are.vs uf practical interest such as pre-school work, or of 
social concern such as New Zeal uul history, or in vocational training such 
as *,hc criminologv course ofTered to public servants from the Justice Depart- 
aient. 

What has been written here traces the course of Maori adult education 
as it VV4IS and is connected with Auckland University. Though the details difTer, 
the trends have been the same in \'ictoria University, the only other university 
to have appointed staff for Maori adult education. 
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SOME ADULT EDUCATION NEEDS OF MAORI PEOPLE 



Wc set out here some fields in which, ^^aori people ha\e adult education 
needs. These are deliberatel) bi.ised towards specifically Maori intcrebts and 
to the acquisition of 'coping skills' for full participation in New Zealand 
society, and do not cover the full range of adult education interests. 

It will be seen that verj' few of the suggested topics are relevant only 
to Maoris or other Pol) nesians. Even in the fin>t section, on Maoritanga, there 
is evidence of Pakeha interest. What is set out below is perhaps the sketch 
of a probleni-oriented curriculum for the whole of our societ). Sonic parts 
of it are taught in sJiool, but should also be available to adults. 

After the first bare outline we set out some of the specific areas of learn- 
ing involved in each field, with some conunents. 

A, Some Aspects of Maoriianga 

B, Parent Education 

C, Ma7iagi7ig Money 

D, Home Management and Maintenance 

E, Second Chance Education 

F, Civic Education 

C. Far77iing a7id Rural Land Use 
II. Vocations Other Than Far77iing 
/. Voluntary Orga7iisations 
/. Co7inecting the Cidtures 

In addition there is a small section on the particular needs of Polynesian 
immigrants. 

This is not the point at which to discuss teaching and learning methods, 
e.\cept to sav that the Working Part\ certainly dues not .issume that all these 
areas should be explored in form.d lecture-discussion courses. .\ wide range 
of methods is required, some very brief and informal. 

Clearly not all Maori people need master all these areas of learning. 
Each individual will have a different pattern of needs. Some areas need hardly 
be learned in detail at all. One needs simply a rough idea of their shape, 
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and clear kiiowlalgc of .suuixcs of inforinatiun or guitL<*itc on thcni when 
specific needs aiibc, whether ihe source be a librai-), an acKice centre, a 
law*yer, a doctor, a farm advisoiy officer or someone else. 

A. SOME ASPECTS OF MAORITANGA 

(i) Maori huiguage. 

(ii) Maori identity, with speti.il reference to the connections between 
material culture and behaviour and Maori \alue s\^tems and beliefs. 

(iii) Marac etiquette and orator\, and oral literature and history. 

(iv) Maori arts and crafts, 

Maori language 

It is dinTicult and probabK aitificial to separate the teaching of Maori 
language in .suliouls fruni iii, teaching to adult gioup.s. In both caijcs there is 
a shortage of trained teachers a. pieseut, but al:30 a rei)er\uir of nati\e speakers 
ol the language who, with training, could be called on as teachers. 

There is considerable demand for the teauhing of Maori from adult 
groups, nuKh uf it from non-Maou^. It is the language most comnionl) taught 
in the .seiuiular) ^Lhuul.V evening piograunues, and the schools* e\ening classes 
do not meet the full demand. Uni\ersit) llxtension, \oluntar) organisations 
and )uuth groups arc aKo icaihlng Maori, and in se\eral places spontaneous 
classes in it have arisen, not attached to any organisation. 

Standards uf teaching arc extrcmeh \ariable. Thai is not surprising, since 
there is no t|ualif>ing course in nicthodolog) available for teachers of Maori 
language. I he Interpreter s Licence has often been treated as a qualification, 
but it is in no way concerned with ability to teach. University courses in 
NLiori are not concerned with teaching techniques, and many teachers of the 
language have no quahfication except their ability to speak it. 

The Working Party endorses the reconnnendation of the National Ad\ison 
Committee on Maori Education, *Tliat in-ser\ice courses on Oie teaching of 
Maori language and other courses designed to assist teachers working with 
Maori children, be increased and be made available by the *i cadicrs' Refresher 
Course Committee, b\ the Department of Education through imscnicc centres 
and by University E.xtension Departments.' 

We are pleased to note the increased activity in Maori Studies and 
Maori Language which is being organised in the Teachers' College:,. \Ve 
arc ne\erthelass concerned that this, and other measures such as the inclusion 
of Maori in the Diploma of Teaching programme, affect only teachers who 
are already qualified or who are already passing through the normal coui-ses 
of teacher training. Cbmparati\ely few of these arc fluent nuti\c speakers of 
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^^aori, and lo ic.kIi ulhcrs ihc hiiiguagc ilsdf as well as ihe inclhods of 
leaching it will be :i major underiaking. 

We .should like lu bee this bupplcuienled 1)\ iulcnM\c liainiiig in nieihod- 
olog) for non-leathers who are nali\e speakers, wiili a vie\» lo iheir cniploy- 
nicnl on a parl-llnie or full-lhue ha^i.s in ^Llluuls and in adult education. This 
is cspccialK nccCxsuA to meet the need for the leadiing of Maori within 
the next fne \ears or ,so, during whith time lareer leathers qualified to 
undertake it will be still in very short supply. 

llic Working Part\ notes the following entoui aging developments, which 
niny require co-ordination: 

that since the National Refresher Course for teachci'^ of Maori language 
in Ma\ l[)7\y the Edutation Department has helped teachers with two 
regional one-da\ refresher lOur^es centred on Rotorua and Gisborne. 
While the national toursc was out.standingl) siittcssful, it w;ls preceded 
In itgiunal lefresher toui>e.s tonduaed on a \olu:itar\ b.usis b) Maoris in 
the \ariou.s tdutational In.stitution.s for both teacher.s of Maori, and non- 
teatlurs who arc native .speakei-s. There were at least three for each of 
the Auckland and Wellington 'provineiaP areas; 

that at a retent Lopdell House Confeience it was retonunended that 
all Teachers* Ciollegcs provide a .^eletted course in Maori Language to 
enable teachers to teach Maori language, and it was hoped that at 
the end of each three-vear tourse eath TeacheiV C'ollege should have 
trained approximately 30 teachers; 

that in \973 Maori language will be ofTered as a unit for examination 
in the Diplon^a of 1 caching programme; 

that the pAlutation Department will soon rcteive submissions with regard 
to bursaries in Maori language for teachers of Nfaori (similar to Japanese 
and Indonesian) ; 

Uiat the Edutation Department has set up a selett tommittec to facilitate 
an audio-lingual paper for School Certificate Maori; 

that the University Entrante Board h,is rcteived submissions with regard 
to the addition of an oral settion in the Universitv Entrance, Bursaries 
and Entrance Scholarships examinations: 

that Maori language is ofTered at tiirec universities, namel} Auckland, 
Victoria and W'.iikato, while positions arc currentlv advertised at Canter- 
buiy and Massey, and a course is under consideration at Otago; 
that VIriorIa University through both its University Extension and the 
Anthropology Departments has tondutled residential schcols in Maori 
language, intensive two to three week coui'scs for beginners, and a 
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workshop for lcachci*s of Nfaori; 

that a ilirce-ycar ccrlifiraic tOui*sc in Maori is ofTcrcd with Oiago 
University Extension Department; 

that a diploma ai^.d an exien.sion certificate conrse in ^^aori langnagc, 

iUul an extension certificate coni-se in PoKncsian Studies .ire l>eing 

considered at Auckland and Victoria l^iiversities rc^pectiveK ; 

that from H>73 it will he a snhject a\ailahle within the Bachelor of 

Edncation prescription at Nfas.sc\ Univer.siu, hoth intenialK and cxtra- 

nuirally; 

that for the last fiNc \ears Victoria Unixersit) has catered for extra-nnnal 
students in Nfaori up to Stage II for the B.A. Degree, :md it is noted 
that its extra-nnira! enrolment for 1971 is over 100. 

We also record with satisfaction the rcvi\al or extension of certain 
activities in our niuhi-cnltural societ\, such .is tlie work of indi\iduals and 
groups in teaching M.tori l.nigu.igc \olu»iiaril) to youngsters and to .idults, 
.uul the natiuu-widc movement of regional whme. wauduga for laui^u.ige, 
litcratin'e and liistoiy (or.il and written), art and cr.aft. 

RECOMMnNDATION ( 1 ) 

In view of the need for more courses Lading to qualifications ra-ogniscd 

by the Department of Eduidtion in the teaching of the Maori language 

to children and adults^ that the Department convene jnei tings ivith the 

teachers* colleges, universities and technical institutes in order: 

(a) to institute and concert the provision of such courses, and 

{b) to ensure that appropriate proiiMn is made in courses for the needs 

both of trained teaclurs and of untrained potential teachers it; ho are 

already fluent Maori speakers, 

Maori Identity 

There is of course no longer such a thing .ns a cunipletclj separate ^^aori 
w.ay of life, distinct in its m.ijur features from gener.al New Ze.d.uid p.itterns. 
There are howe\er importtUit ^^.lori \akics, institutions and hch.i\iours which 
combine with elements of the m.ijority culture to form a dlst?ncti\c Maoii 
identity in our multi-cultural society. 

This requires iccugnition in adult education for se\'eral reasons. Firstly, 
the Maori \aluC5 m.iy not be transmitted so fully by childhood soci.dis.»tion 
as they once were. Parents who, it is often .-is&erted, were forbidden during 
their own schooldays to 5pcak their own l.mgu.ige on school preniiscs may 
be uncertain of their own \aluC3 .uid wary of transmitting them to their 
children for fear of handicapping them. 



A further break in the iraiisniiision process arises as a consequence of 
the shift of Maori population to urban aicas. Grandparents ha\c fornierk been 
important figures in the li\cs of Maori childien, and ha\e taught them much 
of the Maori tradition, but now often remain in rural areas and arc less 
able to influence the development of their inokopuna^ as the\ did before theii 
tirban uiigration. 

Where the two cultures interact, it requires considerable sophistication 
to Sort out b.isic \alues from expedient folkways which can be ci.»mged or 
abandoned without serioi.s loss. This sophistication has nut in the past been 
displa)cd b\ the majurit) uf nienibcrs of either culture. Without it, Maoritanga 
could in time be reduced to arts and crafts and a handful of disconnected 
fragments of ceremonial. 

Under the new conditions, which cause traditional methods of trans- 
mission to f.dter, adult education ma) be able to help to maintain Maoritanva 
«v> .1 H\ing entity. To do so is important not onK ,is a matter of sentiment. It 
can Iielp >oung Maori people to maintain a sen^e of identit\, whose absence 
may lead to undesirable social consecjuenccs. 

I'hcre is also considerable Pakeh.i interest in aspects of MuoriUnii^Uy which 
should be fostered, I'his springs in pait fiom geneial interest, and i!i part 
from groups seeking alternatives or mudifications to certain features of tlie 
majorit) culture which the) find tnidesirable. The causes of their search 
are summed up in the following e.\tiacts from Pope Paul's encvclical letter 
Populorum Progressio: 

W^itliin industrial societv urbanisuion upsets both the wavs of life and the 
habitual structures of existence, the famik, the neighbourhood and the 
\er) framework of the communit) ; man is experiencing a new loneliness. 
It is not in the face of a hostile nature which it has taken him centuries 
to subdue, but in the anon\mous crowd which surrounds him and in 
which he himself feels a stranger. Urbanisation tnidotibtedly is an 
irreversible slage in the development of human societies and confronts man 
with difiicult problems, 

Hrtw is he io master its growth, regulate its organisation and successfull) 
accomplish its animation for the good of all? , . . , 

Instead of favouring fraternal encounters and mutual aid the cit\ fosters 
disv^rimination and indifTerence, It lends itself to nevv forms of exploitation 
and domination wherebv some people in speculating on the needs of 
others derive ir.admissable profits. Behind the facades nuich miser) is 

* mokopuna — grandchild 
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hidden, unsuspected even l)y the closest neighbours . . . 
There is an urgent need lu remake, at the level of the street or the 
nci^rhbourhood. the social fabric \vhereb\ man nia\ be able to develop 
the needs of his personality. 

Sonic of the seekers after ncu fornI^ of social fabric see in Maori tradition 
a source of alternative insights, and are attracted to it for that reason. 

Another group uliith recjuircs education in aspects of Maoritan£,a and in 
other areas of Maori life consists of adults whose work brings thorn into 
coiiraa with Maoris in v..u^ which require insight into their needs, their 
potential and present strengths and their difficulties. 

RECOMMENDATION (2) 

77;^/. for teat hen and vfl'ucr:^ of ^^overnment dcparlrnenls and local bodies 
whose work brings Ihcm into contact with Maori and other Polynesian 
cLefit^, orientation courses and regular in-service training be made available 
on a mandatory basis ; and that similar training be inade available to 
nnployers. supervisors and trade union officials in industry. 

Marae Etiquette and Oratory, and 
Oral Literature and History 

These areas represent the core of the Maori cultural tradition. Under 
the auspices of Universit\ Extension, there has been some experiment in 
the revival of the whare iiananga for the transmission of this kind of learning. 
Such work is done in a marac setting In elders, uho do not accept payment 
for it. Maori speakers here ha\e the opportunity to gain confidence and 
fluency, lo learn some of the substance of Maori oral tradition, and to study 
the values and protocol of the marae, 

RECOMMENDATION (3) 

That courses of the whare wananga type be organised in selected areas, to 
be guided and serviced where requested by university extensiori lecturers 
in Maori Studies. 

While .hese recreations of earlier forms of traditional Maori adult education 
are \aluable and should be increased, the\ can reach only small numbers of 
students. Larger gioups of adults uho have no immediate wish to become 
eiTcctive marae speakers ma\ also uant traditional material for u<;e or interest, 
and this raises problems of collection, procei^sing and dissemination in appro- 
priate form. 

The Working Part) believes that there is an urgent need to establish a 
centre for Maori music, oral literature and oral history. It would be an 
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appropriate (IcvelopniciU in 1972, as it corrcsiX)iKls with a UNESCO recom- 
mendation that sulIi work be undertaken as part of the celebration of 1972 
as International Book Year. The UNESCO recommendation may remind us 
that while pioneering work has been done in this field in New Zealand, oral 
literature and history are being increasingly researched and recorded in a 
wide range of cultures, and we may be envious of the re^ourLCS that ha\e been 
devoted to this field in Britain, parts of Africa and other areas. 

It is essential that such a centres resources should be freely available 
to Maori clubs and to individuals who may not be students, and for that 
reason we recommend that it should form part of the National Library, 
though with a distinguishable identity. 

HECOMMENDATIOX (4) 

That courses be devised, iombinins* correspondence loith tape-recordings 
or radio broadcasts, on Maori language (advanced), viarae oratory, and 
oral Maori literature.^ 

RECOMMENDATION (5) 

That a centre be established for the collection, processing and dissemination 
of Maori music, oral literature and oral Imtory, as pari of the Naiional 
Library. 

Maori Arts and Crafts 

Among the 200 secondary schools providing adult education in 1970, 
there were only seven classes in Maori arts, most of them in the Auckland 
metropolitan area. The major sources of teaching in this area of work are 
the tnarae committees, Maori ^.lubs, and in .some area^ branihcb of tlie Maori 
Women's \Veifarc League. 

o 

I'hc Maori clubs are independent of one another and have at present no 
federation. They inieratt mainly through Lompetition^, and there is some 
feeling within our wo* king party that competitions risk distorting the aims 
of the clubs. 

The longer-established clubs tend to include both adult and junior groups. 
The newer ones, many of them attached to schools, conv^entrate on children's 
groups, although they njay incidentalh gi\e rise to adult groups also. In 
cither ca^c, their leadership and teaching depends on \uluniary enthusiasm 
on the part of knowledgeable adults. Although expertise in the Maori arts is 
c<v^cnt'al to these volunteers, they also need teaching and programme develop- 
ment skills. 

* The New Zoalnncj Broadcasting Corporation lias announced that it uill during 1972 broad- 
cast a radio series Maori for neginnsrs, with supplementary printed material. This is 
most welcome. 
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The time nia> be ripe for a federation of Maori clubs, possibly emerg- 
ing from the National PoKnesian Festival. Such a federation could take 
a lead in providing training to meet the needs of the clubs in .'ooperation with 
University Extension Departments, the Teachers' Refresher Course Committee 
and the proposed centre for Maori music, oral literature and history. 

Mention must be made of the work done in this field by Education 
Department ad\isers, and of the excellent booklets the\ have published on 
aspects of Maori arts and crafts, which arc as valuable to adult groups as to 
schools. However, as with Maori language, there is a shortage of teachers 
of Maori arts and crafts in and out of schools. The training courses which 
equip people to teach Maori language should include some trainhig also in the 
teaching of the .irts and cr.ifts, which are firmlv linked with the language. 

RECOMMENDATION (6) 

That in areas in which Maoii cultural club:> exist, university extension 
departments and other agencits provide training for club leaders and 
tmorSy to enable them to transmit Maori culture effectively and to extend 
the educational work of the clubs into new fields. 

B. PARENT EDUCATION 

(i) Child development, from infancy to adolescence. 

(ii) Health. 

(iii) Safety. 

(iv) Relationships between parents and children. 

(v) Parents, children and schools. 

(vi) Family planning. 

(vii) Vocational choice and opportunities, including tertiary education. 

While the Working Part) notes that preschool education is now firmly 
established in the Maori community, we believe that there is scope for Maori 
(as for other) parents to be more in\olved in parent education at all stages 
of their children's growth from infancy to adolescence. 

At the level of preschool education, there is a need for greatly increased 
multi-cultural progrr.nmes for both parents and children, including Maori 
language, arts and crafts. It seems that there is a shortage in th.e preschool 
institutions of people trained to develop progrannnes, and this gap should be 
considered along with the similar one^ in schools and in adult education when 
training is being developed. 

On the other hand it has been suggested that some Maori mothers 
invoked in preschool education are able to run the necessary programmes, 
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but require encouragement and reassurance that such things are approved 
within tlac preschool context. 

Encouragement in some crises, training in others, will help to develop 
mothers who are confident in both cultures and in a position to transmit 
aspects of both to their children. This development is already taking place 
with great success in some cases, but should be extended. 

The educational agencies, the various preschool organisations, primary 
schools, secondary schools, and to some extent the tertiary institutions, must 
all regard parent learning and in\ol\emcnr as a central concern, and must 
be as inventive as possible in reaching out into the community. Parent-Teacher 
Associations, though valuable, are not enough. The> rely on parents making 
a deliberate efTort to attend, and so reach only the already -interested. 

As an example of the kind of inventi\enc2>s ue have in mind, the Working 
Party notes the recent visits to \arious rural Maori coniniunitics of youths 
who had taken part in the trade training sthenies run by technical institutes 
in conjunction with the Department of Mnon and Island Affairs, in order 
to make the schemes better known. 

When wc speak of parent invoUenient with educational institutions, we 
are not thinking of the fund-raising ventures which are so general a feature 
of our education system. We are here thinking of enabling parents to learn 
more about children and their de\elopment at various ages, about their 
relationships with their children and the efTects of these on development, about 
ihc aims and methods of the schools and other educiitional agencies, and about 
ways in which educationalists and parents can co-operate to help children. 

For the various parts of the education system to be al^le to meet these 
responsibilities for parent education, they must have sufficient staff and staff 
who are trained in it. The Working Party noted particularly the crucial role 
of preschool advisers appointed by the Department of Education, and the 
need to increase their number. Their role in working with Maori parents must 
be emphasised as much as liaison with teachers and supervisors in preschool 
organisadons, and they require the skills of the adult educator. 

RECOMMENDATION (7) 

That there be an increase in the number of preschool advisers, and that thay 
be given training in Maori studies, adult education and group relations as 
integral parts of their training for their zvorL 

Throughout educational institutions there is a need for more teachers 
of Maori descent who retain empathy with the Maori community. 'J1iey are 
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needed Ixcausc of their abilil> to invohe Maori parents as well as to com- 
municate with Maori children. 

C. MANAGING MONEY 

(i) Budgeting. 

( ii ) Credit ( including credit leagues ) , and hire purchase. 

(iii) Home ownership, mortgages, leases, 

(iv) Car buyuig. 

(v) Banking and saving, 
(vl) Insurance. 

(vii) Contracts and financial obligations. 

(viii) Making a will, 
(be) Guarantees. 

(x) Sales resistance, evaluating product claims. 

The Working Party was concerned at the financial difficulties which are 
faced by many Maoris and other Polynesians, especiall) when they move into 
lities. Thc) find themseKcb (.omniitted to greater cash outgoings than in rural 
areas (in rent, transport to work etc.), their expectations may rise, stimulated 
by ad\ertising and salesmanship, and the\ ma) find contracts and agreements 
hard to interpret or evaluate. Once again, these problems are not confined to 
Mauris and other Polynesums, but .ilmost certainly affect a higher proportion 
of them tbun of Pakehas. 

Budgeting sJiemes have been widcl) used to rescue families in financial 
difficulties. These are most effective where the voluntary supervisor guides the 
family to the point of managing its own affairs successfully. 

Credit unions are a channel of adult education in these matters, and 
represent a positive step to self-help. They are nut *dwavs soundK conceived or 
run, however, and may need educational assistance, 

RECO.M.MENDATION (8) 

That the New Zealand Credit Unio7i League exatniiie ways in which its 
ediicationai work can be strengthened and assisted. 

D. HOME MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

(i) Choosing a house. 

(ii) Interior design. 

(iii) Home management. 

(iv) Repairs and maintenance of house, car, appliances. 

(v) Gardening. 
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E. SECOND CHANCE EDUCATION 

A) Reading and (omprclicnsion (rccipo.s. forms, contracts, instructions, 
etc.) 

(ii) Writing. letters. 

(iii) Oral English expression for confidence, fluency and precision. 

(iv) Other aieas of primar)' *uul hCiondiUA curricula where needed. 

(v) New Zealand histoiy. 

It is clear on c\er) a\aiKible nieaMuc that Mauri children do cuiisiderabl) 
less ucil, on axcr.igc, than do P.ikeha children in uur .schools. Although efTorts 
are being m»ide to inipio\e the situation, the woiking party is concerned at 
tlic in whiih educ.ition \i> still f.iiliii^ the Maori people from preschool 
onwards. 

0\en>LMS resCiUch In investigators such as Berubtein and New Zealand 
uoik b) Benton rcxeals some app.irenl simihirities between working-class 
children in liritain and .\nieriwi and Xcw Zealand Maori children in their 
u.sc of English, which puts both groups at a disadvantage in schools when 
compared with children from middle class backgroimds. 

We consider that education in New Zealand is still designed predomin- 
antl\ around middle-cKiSS Pakeha \alues, for leasons which are general!) 
unconscious. The aim shuuld be to promote empatln among all children 
and adults for others with dlflerent b.ickgrounds and \alues, whether these 
arise from socio-econuniic or ethnic difTereaces, We need, in fact, education 
for a multi-cultural society, in which bairiers are replaced b) choices. 

.\s far as Maoris are concerned, there should be still gi eater recognition 
tluit tlie\ ha\e particuKu' difficulties in maslering the domin.mt culttu'c whicli 
leads to sucicss in socio-economic tcniis, and therefore need particular help. 
Language dc\elopmcnt underlies so nuuh else that it requires concentrated 
attention. 

In considering the upgiading of vocational skills, too, language develop- 
ment shouW nut he overlooked. Responsible positions normallv require skills 
in cumnumication, and Maori workers m.ay find themselves trapped by a 
restricted use of English which does not lend itself to dealing with more thim 
concrete and immediate situations. 

UECOMMKNDATION (9) 

That more be done through intemhc pro^/arnrnes to train teachers for the 
cfjcctuc teaching of English in schooh, and for educating parents to aid 
the language development of their children; bearing it in mind that the 
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teaching of English to Maori children and adults requires many of the 
same approaches as teaching English as a second language. 

RECOMMENDATION (10) ♦ 

That the New Zealand Council for Educational Reseauh institute lesearch 
into levels of literacy in the adult population, and particularly among Maon 
and other Polynesian adults. 

One of ihc results of genenilh lower Maori aiiainmeni in schools is 
that subslaniial nuniber.s of Ivfaori' leeudgers, among ihcni many of high 
ability, leave school earlv and unqualified. The> go into unskilled or semi- 
skilled work, and it then' requires considerable luck and high motivation for 
them to develop careers beyond these jobs. We are concerned at the general 
complacency over this waste of M.iori and other Polynesian talent. \Vhile 
cnlturiil factors, such as emphasis on co-operation and group working rather 
than on individual competitiveness, ma\ partb explain why some Maoris are 
not inclined towards upward job mobilit\ . it cannot be said that many have 
had much genuine choice. 

One .significant attempt to overcome these handicaps has been the move- 
ment, initiated b> John Waititi, for Maori adults to return to school through 
evening classes and to take School Certific.ite. I'he later introduction in 1968 
of the%ingie-subject pass in School Certificate made this a more realistic if 
still a time-consumii.g ambition. The movement has achieved some notable 
?.uccess(i>, and has certainb publicised the availability of this form of adult 
education. It also indicated the value of clear goals in motivating students. 

However, it h.is not become as large a movement as was hoped, perhaps 
in part because School Certificate does not seem a sulTiciently relevant goal 
to adults. It tends to be a prcliminar\ hurdle leading to higher education or 
other forms of training, and not to be in itself directly of vocational use 
except for youngsters finding a first job. Given the current confusion in New 
Zealand societv about examinations and their value, and about the place of 
general education compared with vocational training, it is not surprising that 
School Clertificaie is not a popular goal for adults, Maori or Pakeha. 

Moreover, the evening classes are taught b> secondary' teachers in second- 
ary schools, using the .secondar> curriculum and often the same methods. They 
therefore repeat a situation i" which the student has probably experienced 
failure alreadv. Some at least of these features should be eliminated. Adults 
require different teaching methods from those now generally in use for second- 
ary pupils. 
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They nia> alsu ra|uiic soiiit JiiTcrcnt Mibjccls and a difTcrciU syllabus in 
othcis. The National nxieusluu Cdlcge, England, has persuaded an external 
examining board lo set up for adults a difierent prescription in English 
Language and Literature from the one used in schools. The Cit\ Literar) 
Institute, London, provides Intenshe one-) ear part-time courses of general 
education foi adults. They aie not examined, but a tutor's recommendation 
can giiin entry for .tudti.ts without any fornud tjualifitation into some teacher's 
colleges and other training courses. Adult courses might be a \er> suitable 
area in which to initiate fornix of as^scssment other than the cuirent t}pes 
of examination. 

RECOMMUNOAnON (11) 

That the Dcpdrtyyient of Edmaiion consider hiitiating neiv types of part- 
time loun.' for adnlti to mut tluir Hauls fen tccogrihed and relevant general 
educational qiudifuMions of the School Certificate type, and consider how 
best the students' work in these courses can be assessed. 

More attention should al.so be paid to the a\ailabiHt) of directly voca- 
tional training and rctiaining, preferabK in modulai fonu for maximum flexi- 
bility and immediate usefulness. 

In a difTercnt direction, there is little education available to adults in 
matters which aie covered in the primar\ and .secondar) core curricula before 
the School Certificate >tage. The assumption seems to be made that all adults 
have 'had' these areas. Some ho\\e\ei lost their way at various points, and 
never got back through their perplexities to the track. E\en those who had 
no such diflicultics find that thc> ha\e forgotten p.irts of what their children 
arc learning, or that content or method ha\e changed rodicall), as in the 
*New Maths'. If their children aie iinoKed, parents are in a situation in which 
they can be motivated to take refresher courses in school subjects, provided 
the approach is carefully gauged. 

RKCOMMENDATION (12) 

That basic and remedial adult education, adjusted to the yieeds and 
interests of adults, should haie an iynportant place in the tJucation system 
and should be proz idcd through the adult education programme of second- 
ary school^ since it cannot be assumed that all those wht? have passed 
through New Zealand schools have mastered the primary and secondary 
curricula, nor that the curricula yneet their present needs, 

R CIVIC EDUCATION 

(i) Maori organisations, statutory' and voluntary. 

(ii) Local bodies, and how to participate in their vsorkiiig, as electors, 
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Gindidatcs or members. 

(iii) Government departments in the connnunity. How to use them. 

(iv) Electing and using one's M.P. 

(v) Tlic law and the citizen, including police powers and the courts. 

(vi) Rights to welfare services, social security ete. 

(vii) Trade unions, rights and oblig*itions. 

(viii) Useful \alunt.u-) org4ini.s*itiun.>, ami opportunities for voluntary ser- 
vice. 

It is highly dcMiable that the Mauri touimunit) should ha\e more repre- 
sentation in coninumil) afTairs than it dues, and should h.i\e gre.iler Lunfidcnce 
in its members' abililv to influence local and national affairs. I'his applies at 
the local le\el not onl) to icriitorial local bodies, but also to special-purpose 
bodies such as Boards of Go\ ei n jrs of secondaf) schools. These bodies, assisted 
by educational agenucs, should make it their business to educate the publics 
tlie\ ^er\c in their purposes and methods and to entourage nienibeis of signi- 
ficant ethnit minorities to .stand for eleciiun. This ma\ be espeualb necessar) 
where Maoiis or other groups are not a majoiilN or large minority of the 
electors and where they may be overlooked. 

It has been suggested to the Working Party that significantl) higher 
proportions of Maori than of Pakcha children dvc .suspended or expelled fiom 
secondary schools, and that ^Nfacri ntcntbers of Boards of Go\eniors, if elected, 
might be <ible to mediate and ptihaps inieiprct situations which lead to these 
cases. 

G. FARMING AND RURAL LAND USE 

(i) Land law (Maori and European). 

(ii) L'\nd utilisation, diversification of primary products. 

(iii) Finance for land dcvelopiiient. 

(iv) Agricultural techniques and improvements. 

(v) Calculation and accounting for farmers. 

(vi) Town and countr\^ planning. 

(vii) Social and en\ironmental efTccis of land use and (hange of use 
(e.g. amalgamation of small farms). 

(viii) Marketing. 

(ix) The organis.iiions that scne fanners, and relevant government de- 
partments. 

While a substantial though danlnishinj^ piopoition of Maoris live in rural 
areas, farming and other uses of rural land nmsi be important fields for 
Maori adult education. 
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Land, however, h far more than an economic resource for Maori societ). 
It is A trust and a heiiiage, and an important element of Maori social struc- 
ture. Since seventeen separate Acts touch upon the alienation of Maori land, 
Maori land law is a vital area for study, as are the effects of planning laws 
and by-laws. 

The t\pical Maori farmer runs a small dairj unit of a size uhith has in 
recent jears become uneconomic. He needb adult education to enable him 
to find wa)s of ubing his laud, alone or in combination with other fanners, to 
pronde him with a reasonable living. 

It has been found in other contexts, for instance in \'erncr*s studies of 
the adoption of inno\atians among orchaidists and dair\ farmers in Canada, 
that willingness to use new fanning niCthuds is a.v^ucl.ited with higher economic 
status, among other factors. One would predict from this that Maori fanners 
would be, on average, slower than others to change their methods. They 
therefore need partii^ular educational help from farm ad\isor\ officers and 
others, and the.«>e advisers should be .is well tiained ab possible, and able to 
gain the confidence of Maori farmers. Complaints are sometimes heard that 
when advisory officers ^.hange, the newcomer ma) gi\e ad\ice whicii is quite 
inconsistent ulth his predei,cssor*s. Such unsettling changes should be avoided, 
or, when they arise from new knowledge, should be accounted for. 

RECOMMENDATION (13) 

Tkal the Department of Agriculture and all educational iustHutions con- 
cerned with agriculture undertake pontile pwgrammes of education, 
especially among Maori people^ to assist primary producers to raise their 
standards of living through diicrsification and increased production. These 
programmes should not be limited to technical matters, but should also 
cover such things as traditional land tenure, farm finance, and the social 
effects of such changes as amalgamations of small farms. 

H. VOCATIONS OTHER THAN FARMING 

(i) Vocational choice. 

(ii) Vocational training and retriuning. 

(iii) Training for work advancement. 

The Working Partj h*i5 reviewed the schemes of \ocational training for 
)oung Maoris which ha\e been pioneered b> the Education Department and 
Department of Maori and Island Affali^s in co-operation with various institu- 
tions. These \ui\c filled a need, .uid we siiould like to see the number of trainees 
increased and urban jouth included. We should also wish to see these schemes 
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dispersed as widch ixs possible throughout the technical institute system, to 
enable young people, uherever possible, to attend courses near their homes. 

RECOMMENDATION (14) . j - 

That support be given to recommendation No. 30 oj the National Advisory 
Council on Maori Education, 'That the mnnber of coinscs and trade 
training schemes jor Maori youths be further extended, that a wider range 
of skills be taught, that more schemes he open to girls as well as boys, and 
that the courses be ofjen lo young Maoris from urban as well as rural 
environ ments*\ 

RECOMMENDATION (15) 

That there is urgericy in 

(a) creating special opportunities for Maori girls to take advantage of 
business and other courses at technical institutes: 

(b) dispersing coursts m widely as possible, in particular by introducing 
more trade training and other schemes to urban centres without techni- 
cal institutes; 

ic) ensuring that potential trainees are not prevented from taking up 

courses by financial hardship. 
The following are schemes which are at present in operation: 

Trade l^aining 

The first of these schemes w.iS introduced in 1959 with a carpentr>' 
course for 10 boys. There has been steady expansion. 

At the present time there arc 18 courses covering 12 trades, i.e. 

Carpentr)' 

Motor Mechanics 

Plumbing 

Sheetmetal Working 
Electrical Wiring 
Diesel Mechanics 
Plastering 
Bricklaying 
Painting 
Panelbeating 
Fitting and Turning 
Automotive Electricity 
The annual intake is 290 trainees. 

.\t the completion of the course (all arc one year courses except carpentry 
which is two) trainees are placed with private employers to finish their 
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apprcnticc<;hip*;. The schemes arc run in .issociatiuii with teLhiiical institutes 
at Auckland, HaniiUon, Pctone and Christchurch. 

Prc-evil^oymeni Courses 

These courses last for 3 4 weeks and are held at the beginning of each 
year- They arc designed to xssist girls and l)0>s from countr\ areas to adjust 
to city life and to obtain suitable jobs. 90 bo\s and 110 girls were taken 
into these schemes in 1 97 1 . 
Farm Training 

(a) The Auckland Youths Faim Settlement Scheme ofTer six years' training in 
all aspects nf dairy and mixed farming. It has this year been taken over 
by Federated i'armers, 

(b) Telford Farm Institute 

Four boys each year can enter this Scheme which the Department runs 
in conjunction with the Institute. The loursc lasts for three school tenns 
and the fees and board totalling $550 per student are paid by the 
Department, 

Tyfnng 

Four Maori girls crch year enter the Department of Maori and Island 
AfTairs as ivpist trainees, and tiic Public Service xs a Wa., ^ trains considerable 
numbers of Maori girls as typists. 

General 

The overall annual intake is 406 bo\s and 114 girls-^ .i total of 520, 
or approximately 10 per cent of all Maori'siliool leaxers. All the courses are 
open to Maoris and other Polynesians. 

Technical Institutes 

It is not possible to record in a paper of this nature the ver\ wide range 
of courses available at technical institutes which gi\e vocational training. Our 
impression is that methods must be dnised to make the a\ailability of such 
courses, and the opportunities to which thc> lead, \er> much more wideK 
known. Vocational guidance officers, guidance counsellors, careers teachers 
and Maori Welfare Officers can help in this but we belie\c^ the institutes them- 
selves can play a bigger part in disseminating the information. 

Industry 

Several industrial firms have shown initiative in providing courses for 
Maori and otJier Polynesian emplo>ees or potential emplo\ee.s. Those outlined 
l>clow are examples of what can be done, and we sliould like to see more firms 
entering the field. 
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(a) Holiday Courses 

U.E.B. Iiiclusirics 1ki\c .i regular scliciiie for providing comprehensive 
holiday courses for Jicnior Maori pupils. TweuU arc selected aunuall), and 
spend a week of the May holidays in a ^ur\e> of job opponuiiiiies in U.E.B. 
They are then ofTcred paid eniploNUienl during the August holida\s. The 
conipaii) evaluates their wuik, and ol\crb eniplu\nieni to some of them on 
their leaving school. 

The benefits of the .scheme, ho\\'c\er, arc noi confined soleK to the 
minorit> who c\entuall\ cuter IML.B., .since the others gain a better inipre^ssion 
of areas of work thc\ ma\ or ma\ not \\ish to undertake. The scheme has 
proved its \alue, anil other large tumpanics should he enuairaged to Introduce 
similar arrangements. 

(b) English Language 

Todd Motors ^Petonc; experienced conniainication dinitailtics with 
man) of their production line >tafT ^^ho arc of Puhne.Man origin^ The manage- 
ment, after con:>ultat!on \\'al\ emplo\ec reprascntati\es, conducted a sutcc^,sful 
course of English. There could be other firms and emplo\ees ^\hich could 
benefit from the introducti^^n of similar courses. 

Some caution is rec|uircd heie. The teaching of Eiigli.sh u> tho'c for whom 
il is not a fir^t language is a spc(ialiscd undertaking, and a bioad si«atering 
of poorl\-de\i>ed courses would not nieet the need. Such institutions as 
Wellington Pol\ technic and Victoria Uni\ersit\'s English Language Institute 
ha\c tiic icquired skills and experience in mounting brief intcnbi\c courses. 
Finns should work with institutions of this kind i.ither than go it alone. Il i^ 
unfortunate iluU adniinibtrati\c limitations and shortage of resources force 
the English Language Institute to restrict its pro\ision almost en*irely to 
students from overseas, and wc should like to sec this changed. 

Training IVithin Industry (TWI) 

TWI .lims at increaMiig production, reducing costs, reducing accidents 
and impro\ing stafT relations In helping executives and supervisors develop 
and use their skills of general management. The National Ue\elopment Con- 
ference recommended cxp.ii.^ion of the scheme and the Labour Department has 
taken on additional stafT acrordingly. 

Recently national projects ha\e been undertaken in the meat freezing 
industr\, tran>port, wcxjllen mills, and power boards. New projects ha\e been 
started in the Reserve Bank, the Naval Dockyard and the building industr\. 
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There has rcccnlK developed a trend In .setondan bchool^ towards work 
experienre groups, generalK composed of ho\s from the lower streams. As 
things are, these groups include high proportions of Maori boys. 

In the Working Party's view, it is undesirable that work e.\pcriente should 
be confined to bo>s and to the lower streams only. While the proportions 
and the kinds of work ma> \ar\, we believe that it should be part of the 
secondary curriculum for all older pupils. It should pla> a part In making the 
rest of the curriculum meaningful, without an unduK narrow emphasis on 
vocational relevance. 

We were impressed by the account of a group of Maori boNS, potentially 
able to pass School Certificate, nian> of whom were likely to leave school 
before sitting it. Visits to industry persuaded them of their need for mathe- 
matics and other subjects to qualify for skilled work, .uid helped to keep them 
at school and improve their motivation. 

RECO.MMEXDATION' (16) 

That the Education Department and Post P/imary Teachers' Association 
connder the inclusion in the secondary curriculum of some zvork experience 
and vocational orientation for all pupils. 

Present vocational training schemes concentrate on the needs of young 
Maoris rather than on older people. Adult Maori workers are concentrated in 
unskilled and semi-«;killed occupations, and are particularly prone to redun- 
dancy as the structure of industry changes. 

There nnist therefore be increased provision for thcii retraining, \ka\\ 
in alternative work at similar levels of skill and for more demanding wuric 
related to their present occupations. / 

RECO.M.MENDATION' (17) 

That the Vocational Training Council fmrsue the establishment of train- 
ing and retraining schemes for Maori and other Polynesian adults. 

Businesses and training organisations should be enc ouraged to use the skills 
of industrial psychologists and to recruit Maori industrial welfare staff part 
of whose task would be to seek out Maori workers with potential for promotion. 
They can also ;issist in locating constraints which discourage maximum achieve- 
ment and in devising ways of overcoming them. I'irms should maintain the 
closest liaison with technical institutes to ensure that relevant training is avail- 
able as it is needed. 

We note that it is vital that people in the highest levels of management 
should have cntpath) with the situations and needs of Maori uoikcrs, and that 
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if this is not ihc ca:>c then lililc i.s likd) lo he atlempicd or achieved in 
providing die !iecc:isary training. 

The Working Partv has a high regard for ihe coiUribuiion which is being 
made by the Vocational Training Council. It notes in th- CounciFs Annual 
Report for 1970 its intention to continue the late Hon. T. P. Shand's emphasis 
on 'the need to pay special attention t<; the training of young Maoris and the 
training and retraining of women workers'. 

I. VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 

(i) Committee procedure. 

(ii) Keeping accounts. 

(iii) Budgeting for organisations, 
fiv) Leadership roles. 

(v) Developing programmes for i)rgaiiisations. 

(vi) How organisations live or die. 

(vii) Aspects of Maoritanga relevant to \oluntar\ organisations, 

A notable feature of contemporar\ Maori society, especially in urban 
areas, is the proliferation of voluntary associations. Dr Walker, who has 
conducted research on these associations, has this to say of their genesis: 

The ke> to the understanding of the process of urban adjustment of the 
Maori is vohint.ir) association. Maoris come together in groups to meet 
their needs for fellowship, mutual aid, the assertion of group norms and 
the expression of Maori values. These needs were formerly met by the 
kinship system, b\ membership in a hapii^ and a close-knit face-tcface 
community. Migration 'to the metropolis leads to dispersal of kin. Some 
are left behind in the rural hinterland while others are scattered in 
different towns or .icros^ the suburbs of metropolitan Auckland. The data 
shows that where the kinship s\stem is intact, especially where the family 
of orientation domiciled in the same area as the family of procreation, 
then kinship is still a meaningful factor in the organisation of social rela- 
tions. Thus, family clubs come into being. In the city, these are formalised 
by the adoption of ofTiccs and a constitution. Those who have sufTicient 
kin in the metropolis rel\ on the family organisation for mutual aid. For 
the majority however, whose kinsmen are widely scattered, kinship is 
being increasingly replaced b\ Maori welfare committees, Maori Women's 
Welfare Leagues and church groups. 

Some of those associ*itions flourish, but man> die or continue a shadowy 
existence only. Sometimes the source of their difTicultics lies in lack of sufficient 

1 hapu^twh tribe, 
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acqiKiintance with the mechanics of \oluntan orgcniisdtions based on Pakcha 
models, and education in coniniiucc procedure, accounting for funds, and the 
functions of ofTiccrs would be gcncralK \aluable. Understanding of the d>namics 
of voluntar)' associations and training in developing appropriate programmes 
also have a place. 

Some of the difficulties lie be\ond thc^e, however, and arise from the use 
of Pakcha models for purposes lhe\ were not designed to fulfil, in a situation 
in which they may conflict with Maori traditions of leadership and conduct. 
One of the primary concerns of voluntary Maori associations is the assertion 
of social control over members. This is done b\ means of the kaupapa^ 
which sets out members rights and obligations and b\ frequent exhortation 
in meetings. The Maori Connnittee, the Maori Wonicn's Welfare Leagues, 
the ^faori Wardens and church groups through their handling of welfare 
cases, assert and promulgate among:t members what are considered to be 
the norms of good conduct, home management and famil> responsibilitv. 
The Maori values of kolahilangar, aroha^ and generosity arc also promul- 
gated in Maori associations. The ideal is to extend i^oodwill and a helping 
hand not only to Maoris but to Pakehas and Island people as well. 

. . . One of the unanticipated findings of this stud\ has been the extent of 
conflict generated by the contest for positions of leadership in Maori 
associations. In the urban situation traditional criteria for leadership such 
as age, descent, and skill in ^[aori orator) are not the primary determinants 
of leadership. There is a trend lowards a more democratic type of leader- 
ship which takes into account education, administrative skill, and ability 
to negotiate with Pakehas. In the urban situation where facc-to-face 
relationships are less intense, people arc not always well known to each 
other. The wrong leaders are sometimes elected b\ the democratic process. 
1-aulty leadership then becomes the target for gossip, backbiting and 
intrigue. In the situation of an inter-tribal context where every^ man is 
equal and has to prove his worth, the patron-client relationship becomes 
one of the important ways in which the emerging leader can strengthen 
his position and counteract intrigue. 

(Dr Walker) 

There is, we feel, a case for increased leadership training in thc^e circum- 
stances-, of a kind which enables leaders to see themselves as, in part, educators 
Q^JI^"'^' I" order to give them confidence and enable them to gain the com- 

1 kaupapa — plan or constitution. 

2 kotahiianga — unity. 

5 aro/ia— love, compassion. 
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iiuiniix'^ liuM, llic\ albu need liaining in Mauii l.ingu.igc and inbtituiions, and 
in the riglUb and oWigaiions wliitli arc rccogni.scd in Maori i>ociei\. luiless of 
course they have learned these things in the past. 

Leaders nni^t be able to conuiuind the confidence of the community ihe\ 
arc working with, and at the same tiniC, if they aic at all senioi, nuist be able 
to act .IS medialurs between theii own group and the l.irgei societ). Thc\ must 
be enihusiaslic and )cl able to pKbCrve enough ciitical detachment lo sec their 
work as part of a larger context. And the\ must be strong enough to avoid 
the temptatljn to build pcrnaial follow ings and U> make the people thc\ work 
with dependent on them, Mn.,c the aim ib to help communities and individuals 
to increase their own control of their functioning and lives. 

The point has been maile that the provisions in the Maori Welfare Act 
for \in elenxntary form of 5clf-go\ennnent' through Maori Cunuuittees re^t at 
present on a fallacy. The fallacy is the assumption 

. . . that there are a sufficient number of potential leaders amongst the 
Maori to assume power under the Act and administer its provlbions in a 
democratic and responsible manner without being corrupted by that power. 
. . . The people need to be trained in committee procedure, financial 
accounting, budgeting, aiul role perfurniance as leaders, committee mem- 
bci*s, wardens and honorary welfare officers. 

(Dr Walker) 

J. CONNECTING THE CULTURES 

(i) Pakeha values and attitudes, 

(ii) Mediating and negotiating between the two cultures. 

There have been many courses for Pakehas in 'Understanding the Maori' 
or in 'Miioritanga Toda\\ The field of what might be called Pakchalanga is 
neglected, however, at least beyond its mechanics. The values and informal 
median ibms of the majority culture go largclv unexplored, perhaps because it 
is assuined that the> are self-evident. It nia\ be an unwarranted assumption. 

K. NEEDS OF POLYNESIAN IMMIGRANTS 

The Working Part) feels that more should be done to contact Polvnesian 
inmiigranib on ariivtd in Xew Zealand and to devise educational progrcumiies to 
meet their urgent needs. ThobC who do not come under Government schemes 
are particularly poorly .served. 

Tliose who do not speak and read Englibh fluently need particular help, 
and there have been indubtiial accidents uhich show that a language handicap 
can make them dangerous to tliemsehcs »md their fel!ow-eniplo)ecb, beside 
sometimes resulting in inferior job placement. 
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Home inanagenicnl under Xcw Zealand toiidliiuiis is a \cv) diflerent 
matter from home luauagcmeiit in Polynesia, and children and adi!lls can 
suffer *is a result of a tiial-cmd-erroi adjustment. Kinship networks already 
established in Xe\v Zealand can and do assist, hut may themselves be inade- 
(juately informed. 

Beyond these two urgent and particular kinds of educational need, 
Polvnesian innnigrants have luanv of the banie needs for education in ^cophig 
skills* as thobe which have been uutHned for ^^aoris y^and which are also needed 
by many Pakehasy . but are wur.se placed to seek out and find appropriate fonus 
of education. 

Church-backed centres such as the Polynesian Social Centre in Porirua 
can be of value in this work, as can local body centres such as the Auckland 
City Council's Punsonby Community Centie. Indeed, the churches which have 
Polynesian mcmbcrbhip, and local bodies with significant numbcrb of Poly- 
nesians in their areas, are the agencies which are probably best placed to 
estimate and meet their urgent educational needs, and sume are already doing 
excellent work. As for Maori adult education, secondary schools will have to 
become more used to moving adult courses to settings which are familial and 
acceptable to their intended students, and to making the style of the course 
flexible, before they can be a maj(n resource for the education of Polynesians. 

A \ohmteer network to contact incomuig immigrants, on the model of 
Australia's Good Neighbour Councils, would be a help. The.se receive landing 
Information on all new scttlei^ from port authorities, and contact them to .see 
whether they need help of any kind. 

We note the need for a more detailed examination of the adult educa- 
tion requirements of Polynesian immigrants, and urge tint they should be 
consulted in order to define these recjuirements and to devi.se ways of fulfilling 
them. While this report contains some suggestions, detailed consideration is not 
within our terms of reference, 

RECOMMKNDATIOX (18) 

l^hat there be greater development of orientation courses for immigrant 
groiipSy some parts of which (e.g. English Language) lould be started before 
their departure for New Zealand. 

RECOMMENDATION (19) 

That more courses in the field of hoyne management for Polynesian mothers 
be held under the secondary schocL' adult prograynmes duriig the day, and 
that attention be given to the need for child care facilities to free mothers to 
attend. 
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SOMK MinHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

For success in Maori adult education, attention must be given to the 
setting as well .is to the lonlent of UKirses. The home ui the via7(2t' generalK 
cnconiage full participation niore than the tlassroom. E\cr\ meeting begins 
uilh pravcr, and \\h.ite\er the setting, Maori protocol demands an initial milii\ 
A cup of tea or some similar refreshment is *m essentl.d accomp*mimeat of a 
lecture or dL-icUSblon, a.s a means of guarding ag.iinst d.mger from lapu as well 
a.s for social reasons. 

Snicdl groups from .i bingle neighbourhood meeting in a member's house 
ma\ lia\e impoitaiit advantages o\cr larger ones some distance a\va\. 

Mauri and PoKnesian adults find le.issiirance and stiengthcncd motivation 
under the following conditions, among others: 

(i) use of Nfaori language at some points; 

^ii) informal room layout, based on a circle rather than rows; 

^iii) simplicitN of presentation, with a strong \isual element, whether a 
conventional visual aid or the gestures and facial expressions of the 
^^aori orator; 

[ iv) empathy with Maori people on the part of the teacher; 
(\ ) scope for active student participation, and time for students to 
evaluate and discuss information presented to them. 

Flexibility in the timing and sp.uing of course sessions is also needed, with 
<i vaiiet} uf methods from the single meeting supplemented In printed maleri*d 
to the intensive residential course. 

Progumimes should be channelled whenever puvsible throtigh personal 
contact to preformed gioups rather than to random individuals. This can often 
be done by working through an existing Maori organisation. 

1 mihi .\v-clcomc. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Some rcfcrciitc h.is alic.uK been nude to luninuinilx dc\clopmcnt and 
informal adult education. The classic technique of cummunit) development is 
that of the development worker who csiablibheb himself in a Jingle community 
and acts as a catal\st, en.ibling people to discover and fulfil their own needs 
as a conuiumity, providing rcsouucs of infoimation and piactical cissi.^lance as 
the community becomes aware of its requirements. 

Conmiiinity development approaches to adult educ.ition arc increasingly 
connnon overseas, though often not within the framework of the more established 
adult education agencies. The) demand considerable sophistication on the 
part of the sponsoring organisation, demonstrated in a willingness not to press 
prematurely for evidence of results, 'i'hey also reciuirc careful selection and 
training of staff, since these are llw onl> guarantees that results will eventuallv 
come about. 

'i'hcsc approaches can reac'; people who (Hhcrwise seem totally alienated 
from adult education, and can enable bclf-development groups to function in a 
real sense. 

AUDIOVISUAL AND DISCUSSION MATERIAL 

It h:is been suggested that material designed for independent use by 
associations or informal self-development groups would fill a current gap. 

RECOMMENDATION (20) 

That iulUime officer be appointed by the National Council of Adult 
Education to produce and edit audio-visual material, including publications 
useful as adult education programmes for voluntary Maori adult self- 
development groups. This would be especially appropriate in 1972 as Inter- 
national Book Year. 

The Working Part> was pleased to learn that the New Zealand Workers' 
Educational Association intends to start in 1972 the provision of material for 
d!Scus.sion groups, and hopes that the material will appeal to iMaori groups 
and that, where appropriate, Maori authorities will be asked to contribute. 

NEIVS MEDIA 

Broadcasting, and journals designed for Maori interests, should seek to 
publicise the concept of continuing learning and develop adult education pro- 
grannnes themselves. More is said of this later. 
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RECOMMENDATION (21) 

That the ?iewi viedia, especially ladio and television, develop adxdt and 
preschool education programmes, with emphasis on parent education. 

RECOMMENDATION (22) 

That the NZBC Maori news service he expanded, and continue to provide 
educational and vocational information. 

RECOMMENDATION (23) 

That the New Zealand Maori Council and the Department of Maori 
and Island Affairs use their journals to promote the concept of continuing 
learning; that they develop specific adult education programmes through 
them; and that adult education agencies regxdarly contribute to than 
at counts of developments and successful projects in continuing education, 

CERTIFICATE COURSES 

Sacral existing or proposed universit) extension certificate courses arc of 
intcrcM to Maori pcuplc of sufli^icnt educational attainment to make success in 
them probable. By no means all of these li\e in the metropolitan areas to which 
the certificate courses are nonnally confined. 

KECOMMENDATION (24) 

That the University Extension Departments develop ways of ?nuking their 
certificate courses available outside their university city, not omitting the 
possible use of broadcasting. 
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PRESKNT AND PO I KN I IAU ACKNC:1KS OF ADUl/r EDUCATION 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

While \\c li.i\c nuulc rccunHuciulationb on atlual piogiamuics uf \ucational 
education. \\c li.nc none related to the nature and function of the agencies 
involved, though \\c- »ne strongK concerned that their pio\iMon .should be 
increased. 

NONA'OCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(a) University Extension 

'I'hcre has already been reference (see p. 12 ) to the changes which have 
takcfi place in university extension work since 1963. 

In 1967 the National Council asked the uni\er.sit\ exteiiMon departments' 
\icws on the kinds of bcr\ice tlic\ would undertake hi Maori adult educuion. 
;At thai time Waikato and Mas^ey l'ni\ ei-sities were not directb in\ol\ed in 
extension work.) 

Each department w.ii> willing to imdertake .ser\iie:5, pro\ided that the> fell 
within its definition of its lole. \'ictorias ga\e the clearest account of the 
conditions under which it could ofTcr courses, and since this wab gencralh in 
agreement with the answers of the other departments, it is quoted here: 

Courses organi.scd bs the Department should, as far a.s possible, compK 
with the following requirements: 

'a) the subjects of courses should be studied in depth *uid in relation to 
general principles; 

;!)) the content of courses shuidd be supported b\ an adecjuate bod) of 
s)steniaticall\ organised knowledge .such as a uni\ersit) discipline: 

,c} courses should be part of a progrannne that pro\ides for progression 
from lower to higher levels; 

(d) course?^ should be of sufficient duration to enable students to attain 
worthwhile goaU ^courses at introductory stages should lend to be 
long; courses at more advanced stages, e.g. refresher courses, may 
justifiably be shorter) ; 
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(c) tlic subject iniuicr of coiii>cs should I)C ircalcci in :i scientific and 
impartial manner; 

ff) the tutor of a comsc should he a uuivcr.Nity teacher or person of com- 
parable qualifications in his subject ; 

Ig) all students should l)C expected to undertake home study related to 
the course, and, where appropriate, submit uriiten or other individual 
work to their teachers. 

E% erv elfort should be made to eiiiure a.s close teaiher-student relationships 

as possible by organising long courses, rasiiicting enrolments, providing 

residential facilities and other means. 

The Department mav, in addition to its usual courses, undertake selected 
experimental i oursc.'^ 'and pilot projeas, and will make special provision for 
courses on complex and important mailers of public concern and for 
courses for the training or further education of leaders in .socioty, govern- 
ment and business. 

One coiKsequence of llie changes uf the ll)60s, especially in the .Vuckland 
area, was the withdrawal of ^Pakeh.i^ area tutor-organisers to the university 
centres. This was accompanied b\ the setting up in provincial centres of 
voluntarv adult education area loinniittees. Where there was a substantia! 
Nfaori population, Maori members were generalh included in these committees. 

However, the Nfaori coiniminity found this un.satisfactory. The Maori 
!eeturer.s were more and more occupied in work in the metropolitan areas. The 
provhices niLssed their regular \isits. and did not find the area committees a 
sumcicnt hnk with the exten.sion departments. 'Even in the c:use of the urban 
Maori, there is still a tendenu to deal direct rather than through the accepted 
channels.' fCoiiinient by a Maori Welfare OfTicer). 

It is doubtful whether area committees are the most elTicient means of 
conducting uni\crsit\ exten.sion work for Maori connnunities. There are volun- 
tary associations in several rural communities and small towns that conduct 
weekend schools, lectures and .seminars outside the ambit of the area committees. 
The programmes that the\ ofTer cater for community needs. Because the pro- 
grammes are problem- and community-centred and developed by the natural 
leaders of the community the\ appear to he more cfTectivc than the programmes 
of the area committees. 

Earlier work had ceriainb had itb short-cuiningb. 'I'he few tutors in the 
field had either been forced to .spread their work too thinh over large areas, or 
Iiad worked iiuensiveh in a fe\v selected places. No consistent standanls of 
cvaluaiton had been .'idoptcd. ..nd there had been little attempt to use the 
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university siafT lo train a larger and more widespread group to undertake field 
work in adult education. Nevertheless the pre\ious service was sorely missed. 

The new conditions promote inflexibilit), c\en where the extension depart- 
ments themselves do not desire it. When Maori tutors were first appointed, 
their brief was to serve the .\faori communil). The> are now identified wl.h a 
sul)jcct area, Maori Studies, rather than a dientelc. Under uni\ersit> extension 
conditions their students are more Iikel> lo be Pakeha than Afaori, They do not 
question the importance of promoting knowledge of Maorilanga among Pakehas, 
Given free choice, however, the> would ^ee education of the ^[aori connnunil) 
in the fields outlined in this report as having greater urgency. 

The Maori lecturers also find themselves called on to teach nmre than 
they u^d (including some internal teaching) and organise less. Organising adult 
education for Nfaoris in appropriate \\a\s is a skilled and demanding under- 
taking, and they find less time available for it. 

The extension departments, then, now find it more difficult to provide 
siafT to organise progrannncs for a Maori clientele, and an\one who does this 
work does it at some risk to his professional future. 

It is this, \iltimately, which fuels the concern which has been expressed on 
all sides about Nfaori adult education. The uni\ersiiies ma> say, with consider- 
able justice, that they should not be subject to pressure to undertake work 
which they consider inappropriate to their role, The> nia> say this without 
stigmatising that work as in an\ sense inferior in qualit) or less important, The\ 
may add that if informal Maori adult education were to become once again 
their responsibility, it would risk bring unjust!) regarded as second-rate simply 
because it would tend to be mea^ired, in a universitx context, a5 though it 
were ordinary university work, and would inevitably be found wanting. Any 
flower in the wrong place becomes a weed. 

Against this has to be n^easured the historical fact that Maori adult educa- 
tion grew up under the shelter of the university, and that the Maori people 
has come to accept that that is its home. While it is rare and in danger of 
extinction it should not be too hastily transplanted to some other institution. 
When it is flourishing elsewhere it will be time to make a change. 

It may be possible to a\oid some of the problems if the univeisitics are 
prepared to consider certain additional appointments for Maori adult education 
on an administrative rather than a lecturing basis, and this would solve a 
number of diflieulties. 
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Although oiiK AuLkl.uid anil Vittoria Universities have so far appointed 
cxtcasioii stair for Maoii uoik, ihe Working Part\ believes that all Now Zealand 
.universities should now niako mkIi appointments, hi the South Island there is 
a sufficient Maori coninuunt), both of lannata uhniua^ and of migrants from 
ih<i North Island, to make this step appropriate. 

RECOMMENDATION (25) 

Recostming the immciuc laluv to Maoii adult cdiuation of the past work 
of the Maori extcmion kiturvr^. that departments of university extenMJi 
revive the policies under which adidt education facilities were offered to 
Maori groups and individuals to learn traditional and community skih, 

RKCOM M RNDATION (26) 

That there be an increase in the number of university extension lecturers 
in the Maori adult education field. Their responsibilities should include 

(a) community development work in the Maori community, including the 
training of local leadership, and 

[b) normal extension teaching in Maori Language and Maori Studies to 
Maori and Pakeha adults. 

Appointments should be made b) all unircrsities, with particular urgency in 
the Waikato University area. Tin needi of rural areas shoidd be considered 
when these appointments are made. 

KUCOMMUNDATION (27) 

That some university extension appointments in Maori adult education 
should be made primarily for organising work, especially for rural areas. 

(b) Secondary Schools' Adult Education 

The state secondar% schools arc increasingly acti\^ in teaching Maori 
Language lo adults, and tundutt some courses in Maori arls and crafts. It is 
likcK that, its in inii\ersit\ extension, most students in both t\pes of class are 
Pakeha. 

Ver> little is being done in the schools adult work within the other fields 
of need outlined in thih report. 'I'his is not apparently the result of the 1967 
holdback on the expansion of noii-\ocational progrannr.es, which was still in 
force unlil the start of 1972. Education Department officers thought that 
reqiic^t.s foi buch classes would not ha\c been affected b> the holdback. Latitude 
was allowed for the establishment of new classes to meet clear social needs. 

Nor is it, in man\ cases, the residt of unwillingness on the part of the 
.schools. There Is a lot of goodwill on the pait of principals to run and organise 
evening cla.sses foi the Maori people in both rural and tnban areas, InU this 

1 fanttata it7ic/i«tf— people with tmditional land rights in the area. 
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goodwill IS luu made use of In Maori adults/ (Maoii Welfare OlTicer.) 

The Working Parl> brlicvcs thai what is laiking ih priniaiil> coinniuiiica- 
lion l)cl\veen the schools and ihc Maoii con::nunii\ with regard lo adult educa- 
tion. On the one side, the ioninuuiitj is used to Maori adult education taking 
place oil the marac or in cirtunistaniCs in which individual participants can 
be certain of not (inding thenl^cl\cs lu a\!l\ imtutunhered in a Pakeha setting. 
To go to the secondary school recjuircs sonic motivation. 

Moreover, thev respond best to uord-of-nioulh publitit), aiid sc.hools ha\e 
not developed their publitit) teLbniques far bc\ond the advertisement inserted 
in the newspaper. To attract Maori adults, the schools will ha\e to reach out 
into the connnunit) and take classes too outside the classroom. 

On the other side, most schools ha\e little experti^c hi adult education or 
in interpreting the needs of the conimunit). Tlie\ arc not stafTed for it, and 
thai is probably the critical point. If tJic schools liad stafT, whether on a part- 
time or full-time basis, professioi:all> committed to adult work, preferably with 
special training for it, in dose touch with all sections of the community and 
with time to consider as well as to organise, the picture would be very difTcrent. 

Just as stading allocations for da\ schools arc weighted in areas w-itli high 
proprircions of Maori nid other Pulyne^ian population, so it may be that there 
should be special weighting fur adult education work in the same areas. At all 
events, the work cannot fl'^uri-h while it is organi^sed in overtime by school stafT 
members who carry ^tll teaching Icids during the day, 

KKCO.MMENDATlON (20) 

That in a^cas with a concentration cj Maori or other Polynesian population, 
secondny schools accept a clear re^ponuLIIify for meeting community adult 
aquation needs, arj conndt regularly with commnnity representatives in 
order to set up appropriate programmes. 

RECO.M.MENDATION (29) 

That secondary schools hold more adult courses in Maori situations such as 
maraes, wherever that /f likely to increase Maori participation. 

RECO.M.MK.NDATION (30) 

Thai the introduction of new coinses under the Manual and Technical Re- 
gulations for groups which desire them and whi/n contain significant propor- 
Hons of Maoris and other Polyrienaris be cncjuraged and continued. 

RECOMMENDATION (31) 

That secondary schools establish more cou^sei related to the needs of the 
Maori and other Polynesian peoples, such as F^igllOi language, house 
financing, insurance, budgeting, and other fxlds iientiOJied in this report. 
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RECOMMENDATION (32) . , „ , • u ^ 

(a) That in auuu with a ionccntration o\ Maou or other Polyncmn popu- 
' lation, secondary schools appoint staff on a part-lime basis to ,nainta,n 

consultation with the community and volunlaiy ori^anisalions and to 
organise adult education to meet their needs, through adult classes 
under secondary schools or through other adult education agencies as 
may be most appropriate in pnrli, ular cases. The appomtees need not 
be necemrily seeomhry teachers. The programmes they are concerned 
with should include both vocational and non-vocational courses, and at 
all appropriate levels. 

(b) Thai the Manual and Technical Regulations be amended, if necessary, 
to allow these appointments to be made. 

RECOMMENDATION (33) . , , , .• I , 

That an adviser for .Maori and other Polynesian adult education be ap- 
pointed to the staff o\ the Department of Education. 

(c) Local Bodies . . , , , 

New Zealand local bodies have -ot been widch active in adult education. 

However, there are interesting signs of change within the Auckland urban area. 

The Working Panv met Mr Bennett, the .social .services olTicer of Ml. Wellington 

Borough Co\incil.'lt happens that there is no .secondary school withm this 

!,oro.igh of 24,000 people, though three lie just outside its boundaries and 

evening dassv..; are availaijle through them. 

Some of the Borough Council's activities arc unmistakably in the field of 

adult and out-of-school education. These include: 

(i) Pottery and art cla.sscs, conducted In" a full-time tutor appointed by 
tliree neighbouring local bodies. 

(ii) Maori language classes. 

(iii) Maori arts classes. , , , , , , r . 

(iv) A course in English as a second language, asked for by local finn.s, 
arranged by Mr Bennett and conducted through Penrose High School. 

(v) A regular drama workshop conducted by the Mercuiy 'Iheatre. 
Advisorv services are provided In the Aucklatid City Council through the 

Poiisouby C:ommunity Cent.e, and this service is u.scd by Mt. Wellington 
residents also. 

This work, much of which is addressed to the local Maori and Islands 
communities, is to be highlv commended, and the Working Party would welcome 
similar appointments and schemes under otlicr local bodies. Social .services 
omcers an- to be found under Mt. Wellington Borough Council and the Auck- 
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land and Maiiukau Cit> Coinu.il, .uul several other Aiakland local bodies have 
appointed recreation oflicers. 

While at present local body adult education takes the form largelv of 
regular classes, social services ofTicers are well-placed to pioneer informal com- 
munity adult education through a range of methods, and the Ponsonby Com- 
munity Centre s advice bureau is perhaps the .start of such a trend. It may l>c 
asked in what wax an advice service is educational, but so long .is the advice 
given is not so specific as to be valid onlv in the iunnediate case, .so long as it 
promotes gencrali<:cd undentandings which can be applied to other situations, 
it is certainly entitled to be regarded as a method of adult education, 
(d) Churches 

In the past few* years the churches have become more actively involved in 
meeting conimunitv needs. Some uf their activities, such as interview '69', are 
clearly educational, and some chu.rches are heaviK involved in consciously 
educational work quite outside their specific religious teaching. This movement 
deserves recognition and encouragement. The churches' work is \videl> accept- 
able to the Maori and Islands communities .An example is the Polvnesian Social 
Centre in Porirua, backed by the Roman Catholic Church. 

As with the local bodies, the churches are more free to use unconventional 
methods of adult education than the more formallv educational agencies, and 
we hope that they will experin^ent widely. 

RECOMMENDATIOX (34) 

That the importance of the Churches' work hi the education of Maori and 
other Polynesian adults be recognised and strengthened, 

RECOMMENDATIOX (35) 

That the Maori and Island Affairs Department encourage Church groups 
and voluntary organisations to establish elsewhere centres such as the Poly- 
nesian Social Centre and fnovide financial assistance where necessary, and 
that local bodies aUo accept the support of such centres as a direct or indirect 
. responsibility. 

(e) Play Centres, Kindergartens and Family Play Crouf)S 

The importance of the?c organisations in parent educaUon has already 
been mentioned, and cannot be too highly stressed. 

(f) Urban Maraes and Maori Community Centres 

The jnarae is a natural focus for Maori adult education, and new marae 
projccis should take account of this in their planning. 

In a few cases such as Hillary College, Otara, secondar> schools have been 
used as qmsi-maraes in urban situations, at least until maraes proper can be 
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established. These cases suggest a New Zealand upproacli to the Lnghsh concept 
of community school, whicii are nu.lti-purposc complexes housing sciiools 
adult education facilities, social and recreational amenities, and sometimes social 
services and libraries. Although these arc e:isier to construct in countries m 
which local bodies have direct responsibilities in all tiiesc fields, tiic difficulties 
ill New Zealand arc not insuperable, given good-vvill. 

(g) Maoii Trust Boards and Incorporations 

Trust Boards have been involved in some of the past Young Maori Leaders 
Conferences. It is possible that some migiit carr>- their involvement furtiicr, 
directly promoting and fmaiiLing adult education programmes, as some Ameri- 
can Indian tribes have done. 

(h) Broadcastinsi 
(i) Television 

The Working Part> is coiniin.cd that television olTcrs under-utilised oppor- 
tunities for adult education. 

We were impressed bv an account of tiic Rural Family Development 
Project beincr conducted bv tiic University of Wisconsin E.xtcnsioii. Tins scheme 
is dcsi'Tiicd for poor families witiiout iiigh levels of education, and its aims arc 
practical and close to tiic fields we iia\e suggested for Maori adult education. 
It uses a comlDination of television, carcfull> -prepared printed leaflets and home 
visits by specially trained para-professional 'associate tcaciicrs', many of them 
with background's similar to tiiose of their clients . 

The television programmes arc designed not to teach, but to stimulate and 
motivate potential students. Tiic> use formats such as tiiat of the variety show 
which arc familiar and widcl> acccptalDlc, and artists who have given their 
services include iiitcrnatioiialU kiio\\n entertainers such :ls Johrmy Cash. W here 
commercials would normall> appear come tantalising snippets of information 
connected with ascertained educational needs, ard encouragements to fill these 
out by means of tiic leaflets. 

Because of tiicir entertainment content, these programmes aic potentially 
peak-hour viewing material, and therefore escape the :issumcd clash between 
education and entertainment wiiich often bedevils acceptance of educational 
television. 

RECOMMENDATION' (36) ; • , 

That the NZBC and <>lhar edm-ation agenci.i comidir the introduction to 
New Zealand of project^ comparable with the Rural Family Development 
Project of Wiseonm University. 
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There is also scope for televised atcouius in niaga/.ine form of adult educa- 
tion work in progress, for some actual teaching progrannncs, and for indirect 
contributions through progrannne:* which are not dcbignated as adult education. 
It is not diflicult to see hou such nidirect contributions might be possible 
through drama serie<; such as Sa t'wn 7. or through a slight variation on Puke- 
manu, 

(ii) Radio 

The Working Party docs not feel thai the educational, social and recrea- 
tional needs of the Maori and other Pol>nesian conununities are being ade- 
quately served by the NZBC or by existing alternative radio nations. We felt 
that if parts of Australia can provide television programmes for some 25,000 
nunngrants who do not speak English, New Zealand should bo able lo provide 
a radio service at least for 880,000 Maoris .uid other PoKnesians in Auckland. 

What has been proposed and rejected b) the Xew Ze.dand Broadcasting 
Authority is a low-powered commercial station in Auckland operating on a 
modest budget. While it would be conuncrcial in the sen^e of accepting advertis- 
ing, u would be primarily concerned to provide a community service rather 
than to maximise profits. While much of the programme would consist of 
popular music, there would be great emph.isis on informative programmes 
designed to a^sisi citizens with their problems, and on Maori and Polvnesian 
music. Programmes for parents at home and preschool children were to be 
another element. Tapes would be made available lo <nher radio stations. 

A key concept was that of direct involvement through representatives of 
the Maori and Island communities in the station's planning and management. 

We regret that the attempt to establish such a station has so far been 
unsuccessful, and urge the Broadcasting Authority to reconsider it. 

KKCOMMEXDATION (37) 

Thai radio stations be established in Auckland, and if passible in other 
centres, with the primary ai?7is (a) of serving the educational, social and 
y^creatioKul needs of the Maori and other Polynesian communities and 
(b) of providing a distinctive Xcw Zealand flavour in broadcasting. The 
Maori and other Polynesian comyjiuhities should be involved in the direction 
and manngetnent of /Ak Uation, 

(\) Other Voluntary Orga?iisations 

Many voluntary organisations, both Maori and general, ha\c a place in 
Maori adult education. At present few ha\c the skills needed to phu an eflec- 
tivc role, and the\' need help. 
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Among these, the Maori Woiiicns Wclf.irc League cloc» not seecm at 
present to underl.ikc as nuidi educational wori< as it niigiit. It appears to rely 
on other agencies to lake a lead. 

The Auckland District Council of the Workers' 1-ducational Association 
has shown particular interest and determination in promoting courses for Maoris 
and Islanders. It maN, as a Pakeii.i organisation. i)e insulTiciently m touch wuh 
Polynesian needs and tiie best %wi>s of meeting them, but it should Idc encouraged 
to develop its work. 

Wc feel that the provision of adult education for Maoris and otiier 
Polynesians should be regularh re\iewed as a ^^holc. The appropriate I)ody 
for this purpose is the National Council of Adult Education, and wc recommend 
the setting up of a special connuiliee of the Council. 

RECOMMENDATION (38) 

Thai the National Council of Adult Eduuition appoint a committee, to meet 
not less than once a year, to repoil to it on furthering the development of 
aduh education for Maoris and other Polynesians. 
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C:ONCLUSIOK 

In the course of this report we have traced in oiitHne the development of 
Maori adult education to its present point. \Vc have then set out some key fields 
of work for Maori adult education, while recognising that most of these fields 
arc also of interest to other sections of the New Zealand jMpulation. They are 
not well covered at present, largely because they arc mainlv in the area of basic 
railier than of tertiary education, and the structure of purposeful adult educa- 
tion outside the field of the tertiary institutions is under-developed as yet. 

Patterns of adult education tend to be confused because of the wide range 
of organisations and institutions involved. We have tried to take account of this 
range, and certainly liave no wish to see Maori adult education tidied up at 
the expense of vitality and experiment. We hope that more agencies will become 
involved in it rather than less. 

However, there are certain key institutions which we believe should be 
strengthened by the appointment of stafT for Maori adult education or by otlier 
measures. They would then be in a position to advise and assist other bodies, 
and so to advance the whole field. 

We have not made recommendations of this kind with regard to the insti- 
tutions of purely vocational education, though other recommendations do con- 
cern them. We have concentrated in matters of structure on the a<rencies which 
rover l>oth vocational and non-\ocational adult education, such as die secondary 
schools (m their adult role) and university extension departments. 

If our recommendations are adopted, thc\ will pro\ide for main elements 
in two kinds of network, one structural and the other functional. 

The siructunil network would consist, at its simplest, of the part-time 
organisers for Maori and other Polynesian adult education appointed to selected 
secondary schools, and an adviser within the Department of Education to assist 
them, provide liaison between them and make representations within the Depart- 
ment concerning their work. It could be further de\eloped if necessary at a later 
stage. 
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\ hc fundiuiKiI nciwurk, ba.scd on conuuon concerns but not hierarchical, 
would be bioadcr, and wvukl Include the part-time secondary staff at com- 
munity level, the uni\ersit\ extension stafT for Maori adult education at 
regional le\el, and at national le\el the Education Department's adviser and the 
proposed Maori adult education committee of the National Council of Adult 
Echicalion. 

Other agencies would be in a position to pnnide special services and 
resources, to be dr.iun on b\ the general practitioners' in adult education or 
by other groups. Examples of these specialist ser\ices would be the existing 
Maoii Welfare Olfitcrs. ^faorl oii^anisations. loial bod\ communit) advisers, 
the pioposed additional prc•^thoul ad\isers in the Department of Education, the 
proposed centre for Maori music, oral literature and history, the English 
Language Institute v^trengthencd as we ha\e suggested) and the proposed 
publications and audio-\i^ual education ofTicer attachal to the National Council 
of Adult Education. 

\Vc believe that the service we have outlined would be able to meet the 
adult education needs of the ^faori people, and we urge that action should be 
taken along the lines of our recommendations to strengthen it where it exists 
and to set up those parts which do not yet exist. 
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CONSOLIDATED RECOMMENDATIONS 

Directed to 



(1) In view of ihc need for more courses leading to 
qualifications recognised by the Department of 
Education in the teaching of the Maori lang- 
uage lo children and adulls, that the Depart- 
ment convene meetings with the teachers' col- 
leges, universities and technical institutes in 
order 

(a) to institute and concert the provision of 
such courses, and 
1)) 10 ensure that appropriate provision is 
made in courses for the needs both of 
trained teachers and of untrained poten- 
tial teachers who are already fluent Maori 
speakers. 

(2) That, for teachers and officers of government 
dcparlnicnts and local bodies whose work brings 
them into contact with Maori and other Poly- 
nesian clients, orientation courses and regular 
in-service training be made available on a 
mandatory basis; and that similar training be 
made available to employers, supervisors and 
trade union officials in industrv. 
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Department of 
Education 

Teachers* Colleges 

Universities 

Technical Institutes 



State Services 
Commission 

Department of 
Education 

Municipal Authorities 
Association 

Vocational Training 
Council 

NZ. Play Centre 
Federation and 
Associations 

Free Kindergarten 
Colleges 

Free Kindergarten 
Teachers' Association 

Free Kindergarten 
Union 



*0 



Directed to 



{:]} That courses of the wfiare wananga type be 

organised in selected areas, to be guided and Universities 
serviced wliere requested by university exten- 
sion lecturers in Maori Studies. 



^4 ) 'HuU courses be devised, combining correspond- 
ence with tape-recordings or radio broadcasts, 
on Maori Language (Advanced), Manic Orat- 
orv, and Oral Maori Literature. 



*V,Z. Broadcastitiii 
Corporation 

Universities 

Correspondence School 

Departments teaching 
Maori Studies in 
Universities 



[5 t That a centre be established for the collection, 
processing and dissemination of ^L1ori music, 
oral literatuie and oral history, as part of the 
National Librar\\ 

Maori & Island 
Affairs Department 

National Library 



Maori Purposes 
Fund Board 

National Commission 
for UNESCO 



i6) 



That in areas in which ^Llori cultural clubs 
exist. University Extension Departments and 
other agencies provide training for club leaders 
and tutors, to enable them to transmit Maori 
culture efTectively and to extend the educational 
v/ork of tb<: clubs into new fields. 



Maori Purposes 
Fund Board 

Teachers' Refresher 
Course Committee 

Universities 



\1) That there br an increase in the number of Department of 
preschool advisers, and that they be given train- Education 
ing in IvLiori Studies, adult education and 
group relations as integral parts of their train- 
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ing for their work. 
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Directed to 



(8) That ilic New Zealand Credit Union League 

examine ways in which its educational work N.Z, Credit Union 
can be strengthened and assisted. League 



(9) That more he dune through intensl\e program- 
mes to train teachers for the edective teaching 
of English in schools, and for educating parents 
to aid the language development of their chil- 
dren; bcariiig it in mind that the teaching of 
English to Maori i hildrcn and adults requires 
many of the same approaches as 
English as a second language. 



teaching 



Dcpmtmcni of 
Education 

Teachers'* Refresher 
Course Committee 

I'eachen' Colleges 



, 10) That the Ww Zealand Council for Educational N.Z. Council for 

Ri'HAulx institute research into levels of liter- Educational Research 
ai y in the adult population, and particularly 
amon^ .Maori and oilier Polynesian adults. 



(II) That the Department of Education consider Department of 
initiating new types of part-time course for Education 
adults to meet their needs for recognised and 
relevant general educational qualifications of 
the School Certificate type, and consider how 
best the students' work in these courses can be 
assessed. 
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(12) That basic and remedial adult education, Department of 
adjusted to the needs and interests of adults. Education 
should have an important place in die educa- 
tion system and should be provided through 
the adult education programme of secondary 
schools; since it cannot be assumed that all 
those who have passed through New Zealand 
scliools have mastered the primary and second- 
ary curricula, nor that the curricula meet their 
present needs, 
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(13) Thra the Dcparinicni of Agriculiurc and all 
educational insiiiulions concerned u-illi agn- 
culiure underiake positive programmes of edu- 
cation, cspcciallv .(niong Maori people, to assist 
nriniary producers to raise then' standards o 
living through diversification and increased 
production. M^hese p.-ogranimcs shotild not be 
limited to technical maUei-s, but should also 
cover such things as traditional land tenure, 
farm finance, and the social and other efTects 
of such changes as amalgamations of small 
farms. 

(14) That support be given to recommendation No. 
30 of the National Advisoiy Ccuocil on Maori 
Kducation, *That the number of courses and 
trade training schemes for ^^aori youths be 
further extended, that a wider range of skills 
be taui^ht, that more schemes be open to girls as 
well as boys, and that the courses be open to 
youns Maoris from urban as well as rural 
environments'. 

(15) That there is urgency in 

(a) creating special opportunities for Maori 
girls to take advantage of business and 
other courses at technical institutes. 

(b) dispersing courses as widely as possible, in 
particular by introducing more trade 
training and other schemes to urban 
centre.^ without technical institutes. 

(c) ensuring that potential trainees are not 
prevented from taking up courses by fin- 
ancial hardship. 

(16) That the Education Department and Post 
Primary Teachers' Association consider the in- 
clusion in the secondar>' curriculum of some 
work experience and vocational orientation for 
all pupils. 
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Directed to 

Depiutmcni of 
Agriculture 

Federated Farmers 

Yoxin if Farmers' Clubs 

Technical 
Correspondence 

Institute 



Department of 
Education 

Department oj 

Maori & Island Affairs 



Department oj 

Maori & Island Affairs 

Department oj 
Education 

N.Z Employers' 
Federation 



Department oj 
Education 

Post Primary 
Teachers' Association 



Directed to 

(17) Thai the Vocational Training Council pursue 

the estiiblislnncnt of training and retraining Vocational Training 
schemes for Maori and other Polynesian adults. Council 



(18) That there be greater development of orienta- Departments of 

tion courses for immigrant groups, same parts Education, Labour, 

of which (e.g. Engli.sh language) could be Maori & Island Affairs, 

.started before their departure for New Zealand. Foreign Affairs 



(I 



0^ 



I'hat more courses in the field of home manage- 
ment for PoKnesian mothers be held under the 
.<5econdary schooLs' adult programmes durinjj t'^e 
day, and that attention be given to the need for 
child care facilities to free mothers to attend. 



Department of 
Education 



'20; That a full-time oflicer be appointed by the National Council of 
National Council of Adult Education to pro- Adidt Education 
duce and edit audio-visual material, including 
publications useful as adult education pro- 
grammes for voluntary Maori adult self- 
development groups. This would be especially 
appropriate in 1972 as International Book Year. 

(21) That the news media, especially radio and N.Z, Broadcasting 
television, develop adult and preschool educa- Corporation 

tion programme.^;, with emphasis on parent 
education. 

(22) T\m the NZBC Maori News Service be ex- A\Z. Broadcasting 
panded, and continue to provide educational Corporation 

and vocational information. 
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^23; 'I hai the New Zealand Maori Council and the 
Department of Maori and Island AfTairs use 
their journals to promote the concept of con- 
tinuing learning; that they develop specific 
adult education programmes through them; and 
that adult education agencies regularly con- 
tribute 10 them accounts of developments and 
succes.sful projects in continuing education. 
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.V.Z. Maori Council 

Department of 
Maori & island Affairs 



Directed to 



(24) I'liat the niiivci-siiy extension departments de- 
velop ways of making iheir certiiicate courses 
available outside their university city, not 
omitting the possible use of broadcasting. 

(25) Recognising the immense value to Maori adult 
education of the past work of the Maori exten- 
sion lecturers, that departments of university 
extension revive the policies under which adult 
education facilities were ofTered to Maori 
groups and individuals to learn traditional and 
community skills. 

(26) That there be an increase in the number of 
university extension lecturers in the Maori adult 
education field. Their responsibilities should 
include 

(a) community development work in the 
Maori community, including the training 
of local leadership, and 

(b) normal extension teaching in Maori lang- 
uage and Maori studies to Maori and 
Pakeha adtuts. 

Appointments should be made by all univers- 
ities, with particular urgency in the Waikato 
University area. The needs of rural areas should 
be considered when these appointments are 
made. 

(27) That some university extension appointments in 
^faori adult education should be made prim- 
arily for organising work, especially for rural 
areas. 

f 28) That in areas with a ( oncentration of Maori or 
other Polynesian population, secondary schools 
accept a clear responsibility for meeting com- 
munity adult education needs, and consult 
regulariy with community representatives in 
order to set up appropriate programmes. 



Universities 



Univmities 

University Grants 
Committee 
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Universities 

University Grants 
Committee 



Universities 

University Grants 
Commit lee 



Department of 
Education 

Secondary School 
Boards' Association 
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(29) Thai sccoiiclaiy schools hold more adult courses 
in Maori silualious such as ??wracs, wherever 
that is likely to increa^se Maori participation. 



Directed to 

Department of 
Education 

Secondary School 
Boards^ Association 

Department of 
Education 

Secondary School 
Boards' Association 

Del)artvient of 
Education 

Secondary School 
Boards' Association 

Department of 
Education 

Secondary School 
Boards' Association 



(30) That the introduction of new courses under the 
Manual and *l "'-hnical Regulations for groups 
which desire meni and which contain significant 
proportions of Maoris and other Polynesians 
be encouraged and continued. 

(31) That secondary schools establish more courses 
related to the needs of the Maoii and other 
Polynesian peoples, such as English language, 
house financini^, insurance, budgeting, and 
other (iclds mentioned in this report. 

(32) (a) That in areas with a concentration of 

Maori or other Polynesian population, 
secondary schools appoint staff on a part- 
time basis to maintain consultation with 
the community and voluntary organisa- 
tions and to organise adult education to 
meet their needs, through adult classes 
under secondary' schools or through other 
adult education agencies as may Idc most 
appropriate in particular cases. The ap- 
pointees need not be necessarily secondary 
teachers. The programmes they are con- 
cerned with should include both vocational 
and non-vocational courses, and at all 
appropriate levels. 
ih) 'Phat the Manual and Technical Regula- 
tions be amended, if necessary, to allow 
these appointments to be made. 

(33) That an advi<^er for Maori adult education be Deparltnent of 
appointed to the stall of the Department of Education 
Ed ucation. 
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Directi'd to 



(34^ Thai the iinporiaiuc of the cluiiclics' work in 

^ the education of Maori and other Polynesiian Deparlmenl o\ 

adults be reco^^sed and strengthened. ):^ts£.d Affairs 

National Council of 
Adult Education 



(35) Thai ihc Maori and Island Affairs Department 
encourage church groups and voluniary organ- 
is-^.iions 10 .stablish elsewhere centres such as 
the Polynesian Social C^entre, and provide 
financial ?^istance where necessary, and that 
local bodies also accept the support of such 
centres as a direct or indirect responsibility. 



(36) That the NZBC and other educational agencies 
consider the introduction to New Zealand of 



Department of 
Maori & Island Affairs 

National Council of 
Churches 

Municipal Authorities' 
Association of N.Z. 

N.Z. Counties 
Association 

N.Z. Ihoadcastin<i 
Corporation 



projects comparable with the Rural Family 2),?prtr/m^;]/ of 
Development Project of Wisconsin University. 



N.Z. Broadcasting 
Authority 




(37) That radio stations be established in Auckland, 
5\iid if possible in other centres, with the prim- 
ary aims (a) of ser\'ing the educational, social 
and recreational needs of the Maori and other 
Polynesian communities and (b) of providing 
u distinctively New Zealand flavour in broad- 
casting. The Maori and other Polynesian com- 
munities should be involved in the direction 
and management of this station. 

(38) That the National Council of Adult Education National Council of 
appoint a committee, to meet not less than once Adult Education 

a year, to report to it on furthering the develop- 
ment of education for Maoris and other Poly- 
nesians. 
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TAIHAPE ADULT AND MAORI PITILS' WKEKEND SEMINAR 

1. Introduction 

A Taihape uri>anlMiii( toniDiillcc of inicrt^lcd people organised in 1971 
(a) a Maori Sludenis' Wcckciul Seminar, wliith resulted in yh) an Adult 
Weekend Seminar. 

I'he notes below outline how these seminars were organised. 

2. Fell Needs 

A group of teachers including the Principal of Taihape College fell 
that thc\ would like to provide atti\itie^ bpecialK dc\i^cd for Maori pupils. 
They wrote to Alan Smith, Oiriccr for Maori and Lland Education vH.O.; 
inviting him to come to a meeting in lalhape to diMUSs \\a\.s and means 
of providing better programmes and other extra-curricular activities for 
Maori pupils. 

3. Initial Discussion 

The initial din ussion took place during a da\ in .\pril at Taihape College 
and it v. as one of a series of meetings the\ had arranged for us spread 
over a 24 hour period. (P'JW meeting, Maori parents meeting), 

4. Organising Committee 

The organising conniiittec was made up of: 

Colin Watson — a member of the stall and the initiator; 

Principal and deputy; 

Mat C^impbell and Phil Foster----Maori stafl members; 
Three Maori parents. 

5. We suggested a weekend seminar for Maori students from Tongariro High 
School, Ruapehu College, Rangitikei High School, 'J'aihapc High School 
and the Armv' Cadets of Waiouru Camp. The seminar topics included: 

(a) Who am I? 

(b) Where am I going? (In view of urbanisation). 

(c) What am I going to do? 

(d) Who arc the people to help me^ 

(e) WHiat price do I have to pay? (Sta\ at .school for qualifications). 

(f) What have I learnt? (Evaluation). 

These topics v%cre suggested because the> were the likeK questions pupils 
were a*;king themselves at this time of their lives. 

6. The programme was drawn up and submitted to a Maori parents' meeting 
the same night. They gave the support required including the use of 
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Winiata Marac lion, vvlicuc acconunodation and cooking fuciliiics could 
be supplied. The Marac i< half a mile from the College. 

7. Financial assistance was also given from the Department of Education and 
the Maori Purposes Fund. 

8. Approximately lOO students attended. Speakers came from Wellington, 
Auckland, Hamilton and Wanganui. 

9. Communily Involvement ' ... .i \f „ o,,.? 
This was at its maxinunu with the parents participatmg at the Marae and 

at the College where the lectures werr held. 

10. Sjjin-Offs 

I a) The Nlaori Women's Welfare Branch was re-aelivated. 

(b) The Maori Coniniitte decided to meet again. 

(c) The Marae had a function on it for the first time for months. 

(d) The local Maori people and those from Moawhango gained by meet- 
ing for a common cau.se. 

fc) The .same organising committee was challenged to provide a similar 
" week-ends for adults. This seminar 10(/k place R weeks af.er the 
student seminar. 

(f) Tlicy arc now looking at wa\s and means of extending their Maori 

adult education classes for next year. 
!g) They will provide Maori Language cla.s.scs on the school curriculmu. 

T. K. Royal 
Secondary Inspectorate 
(Maori and Island Education) 
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PONSONBY COMMUNITY CKNTRI- ACnvrriKS 
Activities as at 22n(l September, 1971 

Mondaw - first Muiida) afu nmon tif caili moiuh; Immuni/alion clinics 
:uul cooking dcmonsiralioiis (Health Department), 
evenings; Ladies* Pipe Baud. 
Tuesdays — Tniining Cotirsc for Interviewcs, JaNcecs (meetings). 
Wedneydays — >ei.ond Wednesday morning of each month; Phmket Society. 

Nfaori Women's Welfare League (fhix \vca\iug aud meetings). 
— afternoons: Senior Clitizeus Club. 
- e\enings; Housie, Samoan Language Class (run by Workers* 
Educational Aj^U)ciation) . 
Thursdays evenings; Maori Cailtiire Grotip. 
Friday^ - - Ballroom dancing classes for teenagers. 
Sundays - - Midday meal for senior citizens. 

In addition to thr abu\c. the follouing aiti\ilics have also been run at the 
Centre from time to ^'uie, 

Ciovhet Clasyts Tiici>da\, all da\, which at one stage had an attendance of 
40 to 30 uonicn. This class busted fur approximateU 2 months and ceased 
becatise the vohmtecr instructor wished to slop. 
Housing Course Wednc>da\ e\ cning.>, with an attendance of up to 30 people. 
University Extension — in SocioIog\- (Mrs. E. Timms). 

Ponwnby Ftdiial ~ maiuK rehear^aU of the dlderent cidtiual groups from 
Samoa, Nine, Tonga, etc. 

There are also main other groups, conimittecs and indi\idiials who 
arrange progranuncs In a wider \aiici\ of topi<.s but it is a general rule that 
these onl) btst uuce or twice, except that cunmiittcc^ wlih specific ptirposcs are 
kept going. 

Personal!}, I think the succc.v> or otherwise of tho>c progranuncs depends on 
the following criteria, most imporlant, whr.thei or not the people in the coni- 
nuuiitx »csk for a particular programme, sctondK the calibre of the instructor, 
teat her or leader; and thirdK, whether there is .some dcnioubtiable need, for 
example a large namber of housing publcm^ in Puuboubv a.s shown though the 
Citizens Advice Bureau. 
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ProbabK the most useful programme in terms of comnnuiit) benefit is 
that run b> the Health Department along with the Immunization Clinic. Often 
up to 150 mothers who are gencrallv hew to Auckland come along and benefit 
from the informal instruction in cooking, housekeeping and so on. I would like 
to think that this i\pe of progranune cuuld be de\ eloped, and also other activi- 
ties such *is arts and crafts could pro\ide a useful lead-in to other relevant 
subjects. 

P. K. Harwood 
Community Adviser 
(City of Auckland) 
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TE WIIARE WANANGA 

{Paper by Mr D. W'arboys, edited with notti by Mr K, M. Dtius, Anthopology 
Department, Victoria University of Wellington). 

Lacking cniircK ain form of nript, ihc Maori was oi)!i5^cd lo depend 
cniircly on memor\ and \crlMl iraJiintj:. ilie |)rote>5>e^ df ihc oral tradition, lo 
prc>crvc a!l prized kn(.\\ ledge and .so lu pa>i) it on lo butieeding generalionb. 

'I hcre arc difTerenl meiliods of pa^Mng on an oral lu. Mlion; lhe\ may be 
iransmilied spontaneoiibh or b\ ordinary people, or lhe\ nia\ follow cerlain 
dcfiniie rules, use «;pccial nielhods and lethnit|ucs, empKn mnemonic dc\itcs, 
or irain spccialisis. Where speualisls and .special meihods exisi iheir purpose 
is to prc^eiTc ihe iradilion as acturaleh possible and iraiiNUiit it fiom one 
i^eneraiion to the next. Whaie\cr the method tiscd, faithful tiansnuNsion is more 
likely if a tradition is not known lo the public gcneralK, but is part of the 
choleric knowledge of a special group. 

Afaori societ\ in New Zealand had its .^peual schools gcneralK known as 
xchare ivananga. the instruction in which uas i;i\en b\ specialists in the various 
fields. Ihc great jmui of the lUiare wanantia was to pass on lore unchanged lo 
succeeding generations, so a certain number of jmrng men of each generation 
were selected and trained to praser\e this tribal loie. Some traditions ma\ be 
classed as esoteric knowledge while others ma\ be known and recited by all 
ranks of the population. With esoteric knowledge, it ma> be tiauMuitted only 
by certain persons, or is the propert\ of a special group, no one else being 
permitted lo tratismii the knowledge e\en if well infomied about the tradition. 

K\-cry e>otcric tradition i> of necev.it\ pvcseived and transmitted through 
the medium of institutioi^s. These institutiono or schools, because of the esoteric 
nature of the material taught in them, are restricted to < ertaiu , special groups, 
especially the aristocracx and the priests, of the tribe to which the spoken 
legends, beliefs and \alaes belong, 'l he.sc seleaed grou])s were specialK trained 
iu a proper house of histruction and upheld the ritual formulae of lo, the 
Maori Supreme Being; thc\ were the !epoMtor\ of tribal lore, the religious aiKl 
tirnrnlogy experts, the naturalists, the astrologers and recorders. In man\ cases 
they were the members of the more important families and participated in all 
descent irroup affairs, although it was often po»iblc for a per.son with lesser 
status to become the protege of a tohnnga in a particular field and .so be elc\Mtcd 
into the higher ranks because of his acquired tapii. Sanctions and rewards were 
niclcd out to ensure accurate repetition of ihc tradition, fn Polynesia it was 
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usually rilual saiiclioiis thai vvcrc bi ought to bear in ciiscs of failure to be word 
perfect when raiting, chanting or ringing a tradition. In Maori society, how- 
ever, according to Elsdon Beht, a Mnglc mistake in recital meant death for the 
teacher or the person who liad made the mistake. This did not apply in the 
leaching situation to the pupil uho uas apparenlK only disqualified from 
furlhcr training if he faulted in the repetition. 

The lafm school of learning aj> instituted in various parts of Polynesia 
attained a very remarkable status^n New Zxaland. The activities and objectives 
show that the Maori acquired a ie\erence for what he deemed to be high cla<^ 
learning and regarded the teachers as bighK important members of the descent 
group organization. Because the more intenseU bacrcd subjects taught in the 
school of learning included matters pertaining to the Supreme Being, the higher 
phases of religious belief and practices, and superior cosinogonic my'hs, and 
because miicirof the esoteric knowledge wa.> connected with the gods, all of which 
was higbl) tafm material, the human agents and the school itself were considered 
lapu. it is of considerable note that the school version of any belief was vcr>' 
much more faithful and nuuh less encrusted with myth than the popular 
versions. 

The term wliare wauanita of considerable value and antiqiiit>-. According 
to the Ngati Kahungunu lore among others, the first ivliare ivanmiga was 
named Rangiatea ancl was situated in the uppermost of the twelve heavens 
under the care of the Whatukura and Mareikura. The first one to be estab- 
lished on earth was named Whare Kiira and was founded by Rua-ie-pupuke 
in the original home of the Maori. In this house was conserved all the lapu 
knowledge'' of the three baskets of knowledge of the wananga or esoteric lore 
obtained from lo by Tane. These were: 

The basket of peace, goodness, and love. 

The ba-sket of prayers, incantations, and rituals. 

The basket of war, agriculture, woodwork, stonework, and earthwork. 

The name kura was used to denote an\ thing highly prized and came to 
mean ''Treasure House" pertaining in particular to learning. 

The original Whare Kura is reputed to ha\e been situated at Te Hono-i- 
wairua, at Hawaiki-nui. a peculiarh sacred place in the far distant homeland 
of the Polynesian people. When the Maori people migrated to New Zealand, 
they brought with them liie traditions and the institutions with which they 
pa&^ed on "the important traditions. Thu> the first ivhau^ uananga in New Zea 
land is thnught to ha\c been the Maunga-wliarau .school of learniug, first 
instituted by lakitinui immigrants, the next one, Te Anawliakairo, was insti- 



tuted in the South Island. 
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Best gives a list of some of the more notable of the whare wananga as has 
been preserved b> the Kahunguiui folk of the East Coabt of the North Island: 
Wharau-rangi, situated in the land of Irihia. 

Taketake o te whenua, situated at Tawhiti-rci, the first land in which 

the ancestors of the Maori people settled after leaving Irihia. 
Te Rangi-aio, situated at Hawaiki. 

Te Kohurau, the school that was brought to New Zealand. 
Rangi-te-auria, situated at Maunga-wharau in New Zealand. 
Whariki-awatea, situated at Heretaunga. 
Te Ra-wheoro, situated at Uawa. 
Taperc-nui-a-\Vhatonga, situated at East Cape. 
Te Poho-o-Hine-pae, situated at Wairarapa. 

There is great significance attached to the name whare wananga and it 
is necessary to examine these terms. 

The school of learning implies that a special house was set aside for the 
purpose of teaching but it was not necessariK so that a house was built specially 
for the one purpose of teaching. It was the case with some descent groups such 
as those at Mangawharau. In mo^t cases, however, the expression "house" 
(whare) was merely a figurative one, the term denoted a course of teaching 
practiced at a certain place, a curriculum. An> house used for the purpose of 
teaching would, however, be taf?u for the duration of the course, and no one 
would be allowed to enter except those taking part in the events. 

The term wananga is applied to teachings that are held to be sacred and 
lapu, occult lore, esoteric knowledge, and the term itself refers directly to the 
House of Knowledge. The learning of the House was divided into three sections 
relating to the three baskets of Tane mentioned above. 

The school of learning appears to ha\e been restricted to the winter months 
at a time when crops had been harvested and stored and when there was rela- 
tive inactivity in the group. DifTerent methods of teaching and learning were 
practiced but the only definite information pertaining to methods, etc., seems 
to stem from the Takitimu and descendants. 

The Takitimu people classified all learning taught in the whare wananga 
under three headings, or houses: 

( I > Whare wananga. This house denoted the superior school of learning and 
the superior curriculum, and all ceremonial concerning the enlightenment 
of nian and the prescivation of his spiritual and intellectual welfare was a 
special charge of the priestK experts of this institution. These experts did 
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not concern ihcniscKcs with magic, ahhougli it appears that the highly 
stylized riuial was akin to magic. The actual teaching, in the form of 
recitals, commenced at sunrise and continued until the sun reached the 
zenith, when teaching ceased. Because the rising sun betokens growth, 
welfare and life while the sinking sun represents decay, dissolution and 
death, it was considered not appropriate to teach after noon. 
(2) Whare kaii po. This was the second grade house or series of teachings; 
pertaining to group lore, traditions, history and other lesser items. This 
''house" was open from noon till sunset, .\lthough spoken of as a difTerent 
house, the lectures continued in the same place as those of the superior lore. 
(3; The whare maire refers to the arts of the sorcerer, and included the fell 
power of sla>ing a man In means of alTecting his spirit. The individuals 
who imparted this pernicious knowledge \\erest>led tohunga ruanuku, and 
represented an order inferior to the high-class priestly experts. It appears 
that the teaching of these arts was conducted out of doors and included 
unpleasant features fitting to the objectives of the school. 
Each and every step of the teaching session was covered by appropriate 
ceremonial and ritual and it is thought that these rituals were part of the 
mnemonic aids that were introduced to help learn and recall. One of the most 
important of the de\ices was the fact that the teacher was never alone so that 
the other initiated elders who were present acted as a check to ensure accuracy. 

Prior to the pupils being permitted to enter the school, their powers of 
memorising matter from a single recital were tested and the candidates with 
the most retentive memories were accepted as repositories, conservers, and 
promulgators of the unwritten archives of the community; these men were the 
substitutes for written documents and books. When the neophite or pia had 
passed through the stages of taiua, tauira to putea raiiroha and so was a 
repository of the tribal lore, he came to be designated as a lohunga or expert. 

Specialists were called tohunga maori and were experts in the field of any 
one of the branches of learning. Thus wc find the qualifying terms: 

tohunga ahurewa, tohunga tuahu, tohunga ahumairangi a high-class 
priest. 

tohunga kchua—^ shaman, one who deals with spirits or ghosts. 

tohunga makutu — a sorcerer or wizard. 

tohunga whakairo — a car\'ing artist. 

tohunga ta vioko—^ tatooing artist. 

tohunga tarai waka — a canoe-hewing expert. 

tohunga matatuhi, tohunga matakite — a seer. 
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The lo/iun^^ii lucd hi.s kiUA\ ledge lo help the ptupei fiiiiclioning of the 
Maori socicl) and lo Mipport the anihorliy of ihc chiefs. 

Of particular inierca i> ihc fact lliai the whaie wananga is a coiisen aiivc 
iii^iiiution md llic .Xfaori cldeib were con>ervali\c so that lhc\ were parlicularK 
sclccii\c as u> wiKi Reeked die sitpcritii lore. The \uiiihs of llic lower classes 
were not pcniiiiicd lo auiuiie ihl.s !iaiuini> and unh ihe meniherb of ihc leadhig 
families were laiighi in ihc <;chools. 

The process of Ic.uniiii; in ihe iiharv itanmuia \\*ts accompanied by ihc use 
of snnll sioncs thai ueie presumed lo carr\ ihe mana of ihc learning and the 
*ilmnst niao:ual provc^^ of rcleniion .uul rcc.dl. Two while siones iia\c been ihc 
mark of Ihe sage sime ihc lime of Tane and arc a cuniinuons dc\it.c of llie 
school. The sunies of die pia were placed in c<mlaci wiih dio.sc of ihc tohnnga 
and when the \ouih had recei\cd ihe infoimation and was considered coniplelc, 
the transfer or propagation of new puwcr was also complete and the new sacred 
stones were gi\(n to the \oulh as a form of diploma with the injunction to 
gnaid them tarefidh. It i.s reported that main tohnnga placed iho sioncs in 
their mouths when they were reciting. 

Whether it is that these stones were lo>t or weic disciediled i^ c|ui(c open 
to speculation, but the fact remain that the whm^' luinanga is a thing of the 
past as far as the historical and traditional s\slem is concerned. 'I'liere are a 
auinbcr of plnsical reason.s thai are ofTeiod for the demise of the school: wars, 
the impact of the missionaries, and the dicuiles of the wcslein education auth- 
orities in government. The Ra-wheoro School at Uawa was re-opened for a 
session after the fight at 'ioka-a-kuku in 1836; an inferior school was open 
about the same time at Okura-a-renga; about 1865 was the last session of the 
school of learning in the Wairarapa district and 1868 saw the last teaching in 
the South Island. Among the older generations of ihc Maori people Best has 
noted nmch sentimental regard for the wlunc ivananga of their ancestors, and 
regret for the alxuidonnicnt of that ic\ercd institution in these da>s of the 
white man. An old survi\or of a lost past reni.irked, mourn o\cr the bequest 
of our ancestors and of our elders". This was an allusion to the system of 
conserving prized lore that had continued for man\ centuries, from the dawn 
of the ^[aori race before the migrations. 

Now it seems that the oral histor\ and the very tenets of the ^[aori culture 
arc in the art of passing aua> and will surely die if Uierc is not a resurgence in 
the dissemination of the old learning because, without a sectn-c histor>' and a 
secure vahic systcju, there can be no \icd)lc culture, 'ilierc must therefore be a 
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uco-wharc ivananiia and a galliorini; logeilicr of llic old iradilions and lore, as 
imu h, that is, as yet remains. 

(1) David \Vorbo\s biblograpln uas nut aNailablc al ihc lime his essay was 
edited and c\clost\!cd, but much of his material uas based on my lectures 
and our elass seminars. SubseciuentK, lioue\er, the Anthropology Dcpart- 
meni's research student, Petei .\[(Lean, v>as to compile a comprehensive 
l)ibliography relevant to wlune wanan^ia. 

(2) Eriiera Kawhia Whakatane Stirling, who is now 73, is the last student to 
be ritually indueted and taught in Tc Kiriekc whare wauanga of Tc 
Whanau-a-Apanui located at Raukokiuc. This was in the early 1900's. 
In Xovauber 1970 Krncra Siirlino agrcul to permit <i tape recording of 
the stor> of Tc Kirieke and of course Uiosc parts concerning himself 
rele\-ant to this whare wanauga. At present Eruera is regarded by Ngati 
Porou as a lohuuga of genealogy and oral literature and oral history. 

^3) Whati' wcinunoa, in short, t.uight oral history, oral literature, inchuling 
genealogies. It went into session <ifter the crops were lifted and rose before 
the spring came roinul again. The division called ie kaiiuae-runga was 
(onccined with esoteric lore, the Pakeha equi\alcMts being mythology, 
religion and ujsniogony. 7V Liuwac-uvo was the division which dealt with 
the human story of the descent groups, lor the young people there was a 
division known in Xgati Porou as tv whare lanoi. devoted primarily to 
games and indoor amusements including the narrating of stories and 
popular versions of ancestral exploits. 

i^A) Whare kotero ha\e persisted in the form of oratory and discussions in the 
public hui context, partitulaily in the e\ening .sessions in the ichare nui or 
meeting house. Prior to the urban migration of the 1050 s especially, 
groups or tonnnunities used the ohu .system in corporate acti\ities such 
as cropping, fishing and building (both subsistence and commercially); 
with ohu, groups \uluntarily pooled their know-how, labour and equip- 
ment in order to do a certain job or to help one another. As groups moved 
frcim phue to place in the district, or from activity to activity, lectures, 
discn.ssioMS, singing and danciiig \\"^e held during the breaks or in the 
cvenin^^, and e\ciybudy participated. Thus knowledge .md cultural values 
were .ilso tr<»nMnittcd, identity and group solidarity reinforced, and mun- 
dane hut essential tasks completed liulukly but in an interesting manner. 

{') ; hi the last ten years the \arious di\iJon.s of the whare leanan^d ha\e been 
rc\i\ed, extended or adapted on a regional or desceiU group Ixisis, a 
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phciioinciion wliicli is n.uionuiclc and wliiili is .oiKCi iicd wiili language, 
literature and lii.stor> ,or;il and wiittcn), the .uts and the crafts. The 
mushroom dcvWopmcni of Maori cultuial cluhs is a modernised aspect of 
le where karioi mentioned previously. Confrontation with the majority 
culture of the Pakcha (in the urhan situation particularh ), and problems 
of identity and so on, h;is influenced group.s to seek within their own 
institutions for sonic cultural sustenance. These things clearly indicate that 
Maori culture is a living and d\namic force in our multi-cultural society. 
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